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Notes. 


CAMBRIDGE PERIODICALS, 
I, UNIVERSITY, 

The following list of university periodicals will, 

I think, be found complete. Some periodicals 
which are edited by members of one college for 
their members exclusively are not included. The 
periodicals of a graver nature are also excluded ; 
but perhaps it is best to mention them here rather 
than omit them. The Cambridge Mathematical 
Journal, started in 1839, was edited by Duncan 
Farquharson Gregory and Robert Leslie Ellis, and 
expired in 1846. In 1846 Sir William Thomson 
and Norman Macleod Ferrers started the Cam- 
bridge and Dublin Mathematical Journal, which 
existed until 1854. This was followed in 1858 
by the Quarterly Journal of Mathematics, which 
still issues from a Cambridge printing house. In 
1862 was commenced the Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Dublin Messenger of Mathematics, edited by 
jonior members of the three universities, which 
was published until 1871, when a new series 
commenced, with title altered to the Messenger of 
Mathematics. This is still published. I think 
Tam right in saying that these are the only Eng- 
magazines entirely devoted to the science of 
mathematics. The Journal of Physiology, edited 
by Dr. Michael Foster, was commenced here, and I 





think the Journal of Anatomy and Physiology also, 
with which Dr. Humphry is connected. Classics 
and philology are represented by the T'rans- 
actions of the Cambridge Philological Society. 
We have also an Antiquarian Society and a Philo- 
sophical Society, which issue transactions and pro- 
ceedings. I hope before long to follow this with 
a list of our town magazines, At the request of 
Mr. Pink, our Public Librarian, I have placed a t 
against those periodicals which are in the Public 
Free Library :— 


+ 1750-1. The Student ; or, the Oxford and Cambridge 
Monthly Miscellany,—Nineteen numbers issued. No. 1, 
Jan, 31, 1750; 19, July 3, 1751. 8vo. Oxford. “A 
miscellany of great merit, by Thos. Warton, Chris. 
Smart, Bonnel Thornton, Geo. Colman, and Dr, Sam, 
Johnson” (Lowndes), 

1819. The Cambridge Monthly Repository; or, Lite- 
rary Miscellany.—No. 1, December, 1819. Pp. 44. 8vo. 

t+ 1824. The Cambridge Quarterly Review and Acade- 
mical Register.—Three numbers issued. No. 1, March ; 
2, July; 3, October, 1824. 8vo, London, John Letts, 

un. 

1825-6. The Metropolitan Quarterly Magazine.—Three 
numbers issued. No. 1, Nov., 1825; 3, April, 1826. 8vo. 
Although not really a Cambridge periodical, it must find 
a place in this list, because it was edited by two under- 
graduates of the university, Frederick Denison Maurice, 
of Trinity Hall, and Charles Shapland Whitmore, of 
Trinity, with the aid of other undergraduate friends (see 
Maurice's Life, 1884, vol. i. p. 62. 

+ 1829. The Snob: a Literary and Scientific Journal, 
not conducted by Members of the University —Eleven 
numbers issued, No. 1, April 9, 1829; 11, June 18, 1829. 
Camb., printed by W. Hatfield and published by W. H. 
Smith. Thackeray was connected with this journal; the 
parody on Tennyson’s Zimluctoo is accepted as his, but 
nothing else is known of his connexion with it. Each 
number was printed on paper of different colours, 

t+ 1829-30. The Gownsman (formerly called) The 
Snob : a Literary and Scientific Journal, now conducted 
by Members of the University.— Seventeen numbers 
issued. No. 1, Nov. 5, 1829, continued weekly during 
term ; 17, Feb. 25, 1830 (with title-page to vol. ii., vol. i, 
being the Snob). Camb., printed by Weston Hatfield, &c. 
In our Public Free Library Reading-Room is a painted 
board representing a university man in his academicals. 
There is a slit for contributions between, ‘‘ Contributions 
for the Gownsman,” This was really used for the purpose 
of receiving contributions, 

+ 1833-4. The Cambridge Quarterly Review and 
Magazine of Literature, Arts, Sciences, &c.— Three 
numbers issued. No. 1, July, 1833; 3, January, 1834. 
Camb., printed by Weston Hatfield. “Conducted on 
strictly liberal principles, by members of the university, 
with the assistance of the most distinguished writers of 
the day” (J. Sheridan Knowles, Douglas Jerrold, C. 
Whitehead, Rev. H. Stebbing, and others). 

+ 1836. The Freshman.—Six numbers issued. 
March 5 (continued weekly); 6, April 9, 1836. Camb., 
Deighton, 

+ 1836. The Fellow.—Eleven numbers issued, No. 1, 
October ; 11, Dec. 15, 1836. Camb., printed for W. H. 
Smith. No.9 of the Jndividual announced that the 
Fellow was discontinued, and that all papers had been 
transferred to the Jndividual. “The Editor of the 
Fellow takes the liberty of requesting that the patronage 
hitherto extended to the Fellow may be transferred to 
the Individual,” 


No. 1, 
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+ 1836-7. The Individual,—Sixteen numbers issued. 
No. 1, October, 25, 1836, published only in term time; 
16, April 11, 1837. Camb., W. H. Smith.* Each number 
was printed on a paper of different colour, 

+ 1838-9, The Tripos.—No, 1, Dec, 19, 1838 ; 2, Feb. 9, 
1839. 

1839-42. 
Twelve numbers issued, 
once a term; 12, October, 1842. 
Metcalfe & Palmer for W. P. Grant. 

1845-7. The Oxford and Cambridge Review. —Twenty- 
four numbers issued. No.1, July, 1845; 24, June, 1847 
(ithe last). Published in London by Wm. Pickering, 
afterwards by James Olliver. “The Organ of the ‘ New 
Generation ’...... honoured with the confidence of those 
who are the acknowledged heads of the ‘ New Genera- 
tion’ in the Senate.” 

+ 1856, The Oxford and Cambridge Magazine. Con- 
ducted by Members of the Two Universities.—Twelve 
monthly numbers issued, No, 1, January; 12, December, 
London, Bell & Daldy. Edited by (Rev.) Wm. Fulford, 
of Pembroke College, Oxford; Wm. Morris, Vernon and 
Geoffrey Lushington, and Rossetti (? which) are among 
the unsigned contributors. Our Free Library has a copy 
with the authors’ names appended to the articles. 

1858. The Lion University Magazine.—Three numbers 
issued. No. 1, May term, 1858 ; 2, October, 1858; 3, (%). 
Edited by (Rev.) Hugh Reginald Haweis, of Trinity 
College. See note to the Bear, 1858. 

+ 1858. The Bear University Magazine.—No. 1, October, 
1858. Reprinted by request, the last being third edition, 
February, 1862. Edited by (Right Hon.) George Otto 
Trevelyan, of Trinity College. This was a parody and 
an attack upon No, 1 of the Zion. Mr. Trevelyan, upon 
the publication of the Zion, No. 2, published the squib 
“The Cambridge Dionysia,” now included in his Ladies 
in Parliamext,and other Pieces, which see; also Haweis's 
“My Musical Life,” Gentleman's Magazine, October, 
1883. 

1860-72. College Rhymes. — Thirty-nine numbers 
issued. No. 1, Lent term, 1860; 39, October, 1872. Ox- 
jord, Shrimpton, 

i866-71, The Light Blue: a Cambridge University 
Magazine, published twice a term.—First number, Lent 
Term, 1866 ; the last, May, 1871. Cambridge, Riving- 
ton, afterwards Metcalfe. 

1868-75. The Cambridge Undergraduates’ Journal, 
published fortnightly during term.—No. 1, Oct. 14, 1868. 
A new series commenced May 9, 1873. In 1875 it was 
amalgamated with the Oxford Undergraduates’ Journal, 
See 1875. 

1868-9. The Cambridge University Gazette : a Journal 
devoted to University Matters. Published weekly during 
term.—No. 1, Oct. 28, 1868; 32 (? the last), Dec. 8, 
1869. Contains articles, letters, &c., by the most eminent 
members of the university. Mr. Bradshaw's “‘ Univer- 
sity Library” first appeared in this gazette. 

1869. Momus : a semi-occasional University Periodical, 
—Three numbers issued. No. 1 (2); 2 (5 3, March 15, 
1869. Cambridge, printed by C. W. Naylor for Johnson. 

1870. The Cambridge University Reporter.—No. 1, 
Oct. 19, 1870, to No, 64, Dec. 11, 1872. New series, 
published by authority, No. 1, Jan. 14, 1873, and is still 
going on. This is the official publication of the univer- 
sity, and is published every Tuesday during term, special 


The Cambridge University Magazine. — 
No. 1, March, 1839, published 
Camb., printed by 


* This firm has no connexion with Messrs, W. H. 
Smith & Son, the great newsagents. The shop is still 
carried on at the old place, and under the same name, 
although no one of the name of Smith is connected with 
it. 














numbers being issued when necessary, The Rev. George 
Forrest Browne is the present editor. 

1870-1. The Moslem in Cambridge: a Liberal and 
Advanced Journal of the Scope, Views, and Tendencies 
adapted to the Tastes of all Nations, Conducted by 
Hadji Sievad and a talented Heathen Staff.—No. 1, 
May 1, 1890 (November, 1870) ; 2, May 1, 1890 (Decem- 
ber, 1870); 3, 1890 (April, 1871). Illustrated cover and 
comic illustrations. Edited by Gerald Stanley Davies, 
B.A., Christ’s College. 

1871-2. The Tatler in Cambridge. — Published 
weekly during term. May and Michaelmas terms, 1871; 
Lent and Easter terms, 1872. Cambridge, Johnson. 

+ 1872. The Light Green.—A superior and high-class 

riodical, supported by well-known and popular writers, 
No. 1, May, 1872; 2, November, 1872. Cambridge, 
Metcalfe. Known to the present undergraduates by 
“ Reprints from Light Green,” Nos. 1 and 2. 

1875. The Oxford and Cambridge Undergraduates’ 
Journal.—First number (No. 192), Oct. 21, 1875, and is 
still going on. An amalgamation of the Cambridge 
Undergraduates’ Journal (1868), and the Oxford Under- 
graduates’ Journal. 

1875. Light Greens: a Freshman’s Diary, &c., by 
A. B. C. D. E. F. G., &c., “ Esquires.”"—No. 1 (July, 
1875). Cambridge, Metcalfe. 

1877. The Cambridge Tatler.—No. 1, March 6, 1877, 
to No. 10, May 29, 1877 (No. 10 specially reprinted, July, 
1877). Cambridge, J. Palmer, for Johnson. 

1879. The Cambridge Review : a Journal of Univer. 
sity Life and Thought.—No. 1, Oct. 15, 1879, and is 
still published weekly during term. Cambridge, Fabb, 
for Johnson. 

1882. The Cambridge Meteor.— Published daily during 
“ May Week.” No. 1, June 7, 1882, to No. 7, June 14, 
1882, with illustrated covers, varying with each number, 
Gambridge, Fabb & Tyler. 

1883. The True Blue : Occasional Jottings of ’ Varsity 
Vagaries. Edited by Philcosmo.—Vol. i. pt. i. (March, 
1883). Jones & Piggott. Contains a skit upon the “Ajax” 
performance, A characteristic photograph of the Uni- 
versity Crew, 1883, was given with the number. 

1884. The Blue "Un: a Journal of University Life. 
Vol. i. No.1. May 31,1884. Cambridge, C, W. Naylor, 

1884. The May Bee, Published daily during the 
** May Week.” No.1, June 4; No.7, June 11,1884, Cam- 
bridge, Fabb & Tyler. ‘“ The only illustrated (!) daily,” 
A boat-race card was given with each number. 


The periodicals still in course of publication 
are the Cambridge University Reporter (1870), 
the Oxford and Cambridge Undergraduates’ Jour- 
nal (1875), and the Cambridge Review (1879). 

G. J. Gray. 


5, Downing Place, Cambridge, 





NOTES BY WHITE KENNETT, DEAN, AND 
AFTERWARDS BISHOP, OF PETER- 
BOROUGH. 

Some MS. notes have been found in an old 
Bible bearing the book-plate of “ Wh. Kennett, 
D.D., Decan. Petrib.,” of whose life a short notice 
may be interesting. The initials W. K. identify 
them as being in the dean’s handwriting. I have 
copied the notes seriatim, with the original spelling 
and arrangement, and will give them in a subse 
quent communication. They are written on the 


first pages of a quarto interleaved Bible published 
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by “Charles Bell and the Executrix of Thomas 
Newcomb, deceased,” 1702.* 

White Kennett was born at Dover on Aug. 10, 
1660 ; two months previously Charles II. had 
landed there on his way to London, when “ the 
king came back to his own again.” Kennett was 
educated at Westminster, where Atterbury must 
have been one of his schoolfellows; he was then 
entered at St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, and under 
the Principal, Andrew Allam, he early developed 
a taste for antiquarian pursuits. Allam employed 
him in collecting materials for the Athene Oxoni- 
enses of Anthony & Wood, and in making transla- 
tions from classical authors ; Kennett also wrote 
occasionally on the political questions of the day. 
In 1682 he took his degree of B.A., and received 
holy orders as curate of Burrester. In 1685 he 
was preseated to the living of Ambrosden and 
took his degree of M.A. In this year James II. 
came to the throne, and soon caused great indig- 
nation at Oxford by his interference with the 
ancient rights of Magdalen College in the election 
of their President, Bishop Hough. There were at 
this time two singularly dissimilar occupants of the 
same rooms at Magdalen, Joseph Addison and 
Henry Sacheverell, who for some years were great 
friends, and Addison dedicated his Farewell to 
the Muses to Sacheverell as “‘ his dearest friend and 
colleague.” It is difficult to account for so strong 
a bond of fellowship between the refined and re- 
verent nature of Addison and the very opposite 
disposition of Sacheverell. Kennett was probably 
acquainted with both, and in after years we find 
the following allusion to him in the Spectator of 
Sept. 4,1711. The writer of the paper, signed 
X. (Eustace Budgell, a relation of Addison), tells 
the editor that if he had stayed a few days longer 
at Sir Roger de Coverley’s he would have had the 
opportunity of seeing a ‘‘ country wake,” “ which,” 
says he, “ you know, in most parts of England is 
the Eve Feast of the dedication of our Churches”; 
and he concludes in the words of “‘ the learned 
Dr. Kennett.” “These wakes,” he adds, 

“were in imitation of the ancient ‘ Agapz’ or love 
feasts; and were first established in England by Pope 
Gregory the Great, who in an Epistle to Melitus the 
Abbot gave order that they should be kept in Sheds or 
Arbories made up with Branches and Boughs of trees 
Tound the Church.” 

He adds 


“that this laudable custom of Wakes prevailed for 
Many ages, till the nice Puritans began to exclaim 
against it asa Remnant of Popery; and by degrees the 
precise Humour grew so popular that at an Exeter 
Assizes the Lord Chief Baron Walter made an order for 
the Suppression of Wakes : but on Bishop Laud’s com- 
Plaining of the innovating Humour, the King com- 
manded the order to be reversed.” 


_ 


* This edition does not appear to have been repre- 


In 1691 Kennett became tutor and vice-prin- 
cipal of his college, and was chosen lecturer of St. 
Martin’s, Oxford. He was subsequently presented 
to the living of Shottesbroke, but continued to 
reside at Oxford, devoting his time to theological 
and antiquarian studies, and to the acquirement 
of the Saxon and Northern languages. Amongst 
other works he wrote the life of William Somner 
of Canterbury, a great antiquary and linguist of 
the time of Charles I. In 1695 he published his 
Parochial Antiquities.* He was admitted B.D. 
in 1694, and D.D. in 1699. In 1701 he was ap- 
pointed to St. Botolph, Aldgate, and in 1701 
became Archdeacon of Huntingdon. In 1702 
Queen Anne came to the throne, and Dr. Kennett 
undertook to complete the history of England 
from the reign of Charles I. up to that date. This 
book was published in 1706 in 3 vols. folio, and 
is still a work of reference of that period (Green, 
&c.). In 1707 Dr. Kennett was made a royal 
chaplain, and in the same year he was elected 
Dean of Peterborough. 

I have already spoken of Henry Sacheverell 
when at Magdalen College, of which he became 
fellow. Having taken holy orders he was ap- 
pointed preacher at St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 
Two violent political sermons which he preached 
in 1709—the one at the assizes at Derby, the other 
at St. Paul’s before the Lord Mayor—gave great 
offence to the Ministry, and especially to Lord 
Godolphin, who thought himself alluded to under 
the title of “‘ Volpone.” The circumstances of his 
impeachment and trial in Westminster Hall are 
well known. The trial continued for three weeks, 
the queen herself attending and taking great 
interest in it; but although skilfully defended by 
Atterbury and others, Sacheverell was sentenced 
to be suspended for three years and his sermons 
to be publicly burnt. Dean Kennett published 
at the time A Vindication of the Church and 
Clergy of England from some late Charges brought 
against Them, also A True Answer to Dr. Sache- 
verell’s Sermon, which brought on him the odium 
of the partisans of Sacheverell; but he heeded not 
their devices (see English Cyclopedia, 1801, 
* Kennett”), and in his work at Peterborough 
found a happy relief from the heat of controversy. 
“ Clerus Anglicanus stupor mundi” was a proverb 
to which the learning of the seventeenth century 
had given rise, and White Kennett was a worthy 
example of its truth. 

The dean was a warm supporter of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, which was estab- 
lished in 1701, and presented to it some valuable 





* Kennett’s Parochial Antiquities attempted in the 
History of Ambrosden, Burcester, and other Adjacent 
Parts in the Counties of Oxford and Bucks. Portrait, 


2 vols., 4to., cloth, 38s, Oxford, 1818. W. H. Gee, Book- 





sented in the Caxton Exhibition in 1877, although those 
of 1701 and 1703 were so, 


seller, 28, High Street, Oxford. Advertised in the Ozx- 
ford Magazine, Jan. 24, 1883. 
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books and maps. In 1713 he published his 
Bibliotheca Americana Primordia, and founded 
the library at Peterborough. Good Bishop Cum- 
berland at this time held the see, a man of whom 
it has been said that “ there was scarcely a blemish 
in his character.” He was the originator of the 
saying that “itis better for a man to wear out 
than to rust out,” a principle which he carried into 
practice by studying Coptic in his eighty-fourth 
year. On his death in 1718 White Kennett was 
chosen as his successor, and held the bishopric for 
ten years. He died in his house in St. James’s 
Street on December 9, 1728, “translated to a 
better life."* His character has been well 
summed up in the following words :— 

“Bishop Kennett is described as having been 
courteous, bountiful, and communicative. His appli- 
cation was intense, his judgment solid, his style easy, 
and his elocution impressive. Asa prelate, his conduct 
appears to have been exemplary ; but before his eleva- 
tion to the episcopal bench he certainly on some occa- 
sions displayed more zeal as a partisan than dignity as a 
divine,”—Gerorgian Era, vol. i. 

White Kennett had a brother Basil, a Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College, and author of several 
learned works, who went to Leghorn as chaplain 
to the English Factory, and was in great danger 
from the Inquisition. He is said to have been a 
man of exemplary integrity, generosity, piety, and 
modesty. He died in 1714. 

Bishop Kennett’s manuscripts were purchased 
by the Marquis of Lansdowne; they are now in 
the British Museum. A, A. 

(To be continued.) 





Dr. Jonnson’s Witt.—The following extract 
from Berrow’s Worcester Journal of Dec. 16, 1784, 
appears in Truth of Dec. 18 last :— 

“London, Dec. 14.—Yesterday afternoon, about ten 
minutes before five of the clock, died, at his house in 
Bolt-court, Fleet-street, in the seventy-sixth year of his 
age, that great ornament of literature, and firm friend of 
virtue and religion, Dr. Samuel Johnson.” 

“* When the blanks of his last will were filling up by a 
gentleman at the Doctor's request, he asked what he 
should leave his honest old black servant, that had lived 
with him about forty years. He was informed that a 
man of the first quality usually bequeathed no more to a 
faithful servant than an annuity of fifty pounds. ‘ Why, 
then,’ said the Doctor, ‘ tell Frank (meaning his negro) 
that I will be above a lord; for I will leave him seventy 
pounds a year.’ 

“Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir John Hawkins, and Dr, 
Scott of the Commons are appointed his executors.” 

Some interest attends the question who it was 
that assisted in filling up the will. Dr. Brocklesby 
was, I believe, Johnson’s interlocutor in the con- 
versation about Barber’s annuity ; but in no ac- 
count of the death-bed scene that I recollect is Dr. 
Brocklesby or any other person mentioned as 
performing the above service. I have some reason 





* Note on Dr, Reynolds, p, 22. 





to think it may have been another of Johnson’s 
friends, whose name, curiously enough, has been 
omitted from the list of those who came to take 
their last farewell of the venerable author. The 
person I allude to was Philip Metcalfe, M.P. for 
Horsham, F.R.S., &c., a signatory of the well- 
known round robin on Goldsmith’s epitaph, and 
whose “ excellent table and animated conversation” 
were, according to Boswell, much appreciated by 
Johnson in his latter days. (See Boswell’s John- 
son, ed. 1835, in 10 vols., vol. viii. 145.) Iam led 
to think so by the following note in the same 
Philip Metcalfe’s handwriting, which I have lately 
seen on the fly-leaf of an old edition of South’s 
Sermons :— 

“The Gift of Dr. Samuel Johnson as a kind token of 
affection & remembrance, eight & forty hours before he 
died. Sat. 11% Xber 1784: when we tog executed the 
deed making me his Trustee for an Annuity to his 


Servt Fran. Barber of 70/. p. Annum. 
“P, METCALFE,” 


The book is now in the possession of Philip's 
great - grand - nephew, Mr. Walter C. Metcalfe, 
F.S.A., who kindly permitted me to copy the above 
note. I was not previously aware that Mr. Met- 
calfe was a trustee. Mr. George Stubbs, the 
celebrated animal painter, is the only person 
mentioned in that capacity in the codicil to the 
will as well as in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1784 (p. 946), where the circumstances of the 
doctor’s liberality are related with some minuteness, 
I have since, however, discovered in the Public 
Record Office a “ memorial” of the annuity to 
Barber, enrolled on Dec. 14, 1784, which confirms 
the MS. note. From this document it appears 
that the annuity was secured by a bond dated 
Dec. 11, 1784, entered into by “ Bennet Langton, 
of Langton, in the county of Lincoln, Esquire, to 
Philip Metcalfe, of Savile Row...... Esquire, and 
George Stubbs, of Suffolk Street, Charing Cross 
eocesd gentleman,” whereby Langton, having received 
from the doctor 757/. 10s., bound himself to pay 
701. per annum to Metcalfe and Stubbs during 
the lives of “Samuel Johnson, of Fleet Street, 
London, Doctor of Laws, and Francis Barber, now 
in the service of the st Samuel Johnson,” the exect- 
tion of the bond by Langton being attested by 
John Des Moulins, of Bolt Court, Fleet Street, and 
William Fynmore, of Suffolk Street. Payment of 
the annuity by Langton was further secured on 
certain profits from the navigation of the river 
Wey, in Surrey, by a deed of Dec. 11, 1784, made 
between Langton of the one part, and Metcalfe and 
Stubbs of the other part. 

Writing from the very site, as some suppose, 
where these events were enacted a century back, 
I trust that the interest I naturally feel in the 
genius loci may excuse a curiosity which might 
otherwise appear excessive. . J, W. 

Dr, Johnson’s Buildings, Temple. 
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ALEXANDER Porr, nis Last ILLNESS AND 
Deatn.—I find the following in Archbishop 
Herring’s Letters to IV. Duncombe, published in 
1777, p. 67:— ; 

“* Dated Frith Street, June 10, 1744. 

“A report is spread about town that during Mr. Pope's 
illness a dispute happened in his chamber between his 
two Physicians, Burton, who is since dead himself,* and 
Thompson ; the former charging the latter with hasten- 
ing the patient’s death by the violent purges he had 
prescribed, and the other retorting the charge. Mr. 
Pope at length silenced them by saying, ‘Gentlemen, I 
can only learn by your discourse that I am in a very 
dangerous way, therefore all I have now to ask is that 
the following epigram may be added after my death to 
the Dunciad, by way of postscript :— 

“ Dunces, rejoice, forgive all censures past ; 

The greatest dunce has killed your foe at last.” ’ 
However, I have been since told that these lines were 
really written by Burton himself; and the following 
epigram, by a friend of Thompson, was occasioned by the 
foregoing one :— 

‘ As physic and verse both to Pheebus belong, 

So the college oft dabble in potion and song ; 

Hence Burton, resolved his emetics shall hit, 

When his recipe fails, gives a puke with his wit.’ 
Dr. Thompson is going to publish Pope’s case,” 

I have failed to discover any publications on this 
topic by either of the physicians named. The 
facts are briefly referred to in Carruthers’s Life of 
Pope, Bohn’s edition, p. 383 :— 

“The poet himself had consulted a quack practitioner, 
Dr. Thomson [sic], a man who had, according to John- 
son, by large promises and free censures of the common 
practice of physic, forced himself into sudden reputa- 
tion, Thomson recommended the use of waters, and the 
regular medical attendants conceived that such a pre- 
scription was unsuited to a patient suffering under 
dropsical asthma,” 

In a note is added :— 

“Thomson's prescriptions were satirized in a poem 
published immedistely after Pope’s death, entitled One 
Thousand Seven Hundred and Forty-Four, by a Great 
Poet lately deceased,” 

The lines said to be by Burton, as quoted above, 
are given as the last couplet of this poem, a copy 
of which I have searched for in vain. It was 
probably projected, but in consequence of Dr, 
Burton’s death never given to the public. 

J. MASKELL, 


Coreripce anp Leicn Hount.—In turning 
over Leigh Hunt’s London Journal for 1834 the 
other day, I was somewhat surprised to find no 
mention of the death of Coleridge, which took 
place on July 25 of that year. On searching the 
column headed “ To Correspondents,” I found, on 
August 20, the following: ‘In our next number, 
we shall have the pleasure of paying our acknow- 
ledgments to various kind notices in magazines and 
newspapers. We also hope to say something on 
Mr. Coleridge.” Neither in the next number nor 


but in that for September 17 the following answer 
to a correspondent is printed :— 

“If the correspondent who sent us an extract from 
our columns, accompanied with the mention of a late 
eminent poet, is an honest man, we are sorry both for 
the mistake under which he labours and for the dedue- 
tion which he implies from it. It has been contradicted 
repeatedly, especially by the Editor; and as to what 
bitterness mig!it still remain from his treatment by the 
critics, our correspondent overlooks the whole tone of 
this Journal and the objects which it manifestly has in 
view. Besides, we have thoroughly discussed the spirit 
of that matter elsewhere, and distinctly settled it on a 
footing which would have been approved by the ex- 
cellent and generous poet himself.”’ 

The “late eminent poet” I assume to have been 
Coleridge, and on that assumption I should like to 
have some light thrown on the note. It suggests 
that Coleridge was once suspected of having un- 
favourably criticized Hunt; that the suspicion 
being unfounded, it had been contradicted by 
Hunt; that the correspondent had suspected 
Hunt of taking his revenge on Coleridge without 
naming him ; and that Hunt indignantly repelled 
the insinuation. But why all this mystery, whether 
Coleridge was the late eminent poet or not ? and 
why did Hunt neither record the fact of Cole- 
ridge’s death nor say anything over his grave ? 
They were by way of being friends, but the notice 
of Coleridge in Hunt’s Autobiography is not 
cordial, and indeed its tone, as regards both the 
man and his works, is, all things considered, hardly 
becoming. . D.C. 

Recxan.—This Northern word is duly ex- 
plained in Atkinson’s Cleveland Glossary as “an 
iron crane, on which are suspended the pot-hooks, 
and which, being hinged at one end to the masonry 
of the chimney, will move in any direction over 
the fire.’ Mr. Atkinson gives it under the form 
reek-airn, but observes that it is pronounced reckon 
or reckan. His reason for spelling it reek-airn is 
that he supposes this to be the etymological spell- 
ing, and that the sense is reek-iron, 7.¢., ‘iron in 
the smoke.” It is rather hard that words should 
be quoted under an assumed etymological spelling ; 
but it is the old, old way, and the source of end- 
less trouble. 

I think it is quite certain that the above ety- 
mology is wrong; for I find in a will, 1454, the 
following entries: “j. craticula ferrea, j. par 
tanges de ferro, ij crassetes et j. rekand de ferro,” 
&e., in a list of cooking utensils—Testamenta 
Eboracensia, ii. 194, Obviously the modern 
reckan is the old Yorkshire rekand, which cannot 
stand for reek-tron, and has to be described as 
being “de ferro,’ because the word rekand in 
itself does not already contain the idea of iron. 

The etymology is easy and obvious, viz. from 





in any other did anything on Mr. Coleridge appear, 


* He survived Pope not above ten days, 


the Icel. rekendi, a chain, a derivative of the verb 
reka. The A.-S word is vacenta, a chain, which 


is sufficiently common, from the same root as 
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yack and reach, This explains the modern pro- 
nunciation, which happens to be quite correct. 
This is one more example of the danger of 
guessing without sufficient evidence. We learn 
also that the true sense of reckan was “ chain”; it 
was doubtless at first applied to a simple plan of 
suspending pot-hooks from the links of a chain, so 
as to regulate the height ; and the name was re- 
tained when the apparatus became more complex. 
This is much more satisfactory than the popular 
etymology from reek. Water W, Sear. 
Cambridge. 


Hatiam’s Grave (See 6 S. viii. 221).—The 
sixteen black horses which I mentioned in this 
article are explained by the fact that the hearse 
and the three mourning coaches were drawn by four 
black horses apiece. Lord Tennyson, to whom I 
forwarded the article, was kind enough to reply :— 

“It is news to me that the remains of A. H. H. were 

landed at Dover. I had always believed that the ship 
which brought them put in at Bristol, As to his being 
buried in the chancel, Mr, Hallam, in a printed memoir 
of his son, states that it was so. I myself did not see 
Clevedon till years after the burial, and then in later 
editions of Jn Memoriam altered the word chancel to 
dark church, I can assure you I am innocent, as far as 
I am aware, of knowing one line of Statius; and of 
Ovid's Epicedion I never heard. I have searched for 
it in a little three-volume edition of Ovid which I have 
here, but that does not contain this poem; nor have I 
ever heard of the Sorrow of Claudius Etruscus nor of 
the Spring Stanzas to Domitian,” 
May I say that what I wrote was written from 
no wish to flatter my barn-door wings in the pages 
of “N. & Q.”? Thad a long interview at Cleve- 
don with Augustus Hare, the sexton, who was 
present as a boy at Hallam’s funeral, and whose 
father dug the vault. The poems to which I 
referred can be found in the Corpus Poetarum 
Latinorum. I should be much obliged if any 
correspondent could tell me the name of the ship 
and its subsequent career. Epwarp Matay, 


New System or Notinc Tiwe.—The Isle of 
Wight local railway and steam-packet service is 
early in adopting the new system of notation. 
Its time-tables run to twenty-four o’clock. 

T. W. Sore. 

Southampton, 


Queen Jane Sermour.—This certificate from 
the physicians attending upon Queen Jane Sey- 
mour at the birth of Edward II., addressed to the 
Lords of the Council, was found in an old Oxford 
magazine for 1768 :— 

“These shall be to advertise your lordships of the 
queen's estate. Yesterday afternoon she had a natural 
laxe, by reason whereof she began to lighten, and, as it 
appeared, to amend, and so continued till towards night, 
All this night she has been and doth rather apparte 
than mend, Her confessor hath been with her grace 
this morning, and hath done that to his office apper- 
taincth, and even uow is preparing to minister to her 





grace the sacrament of unction. At Hampton Court, 
this Wednesday morning at eight o'clock, Your lord- 
ships at commandment, Thomas Butland, Robert Har- 
hold, Edward Baynton, John Manby, priest, William 
Butts, Geo. Owin.” 


“This Wednesday morning ” was Oct. ay 
{. 8. 


Bewray.—An earlier example of this word than 
any given by Matzner or myself is in Robert of 
Brunne’s Handlyng Synne, 3621: “That y ne 
wylle telle ne bewrey,” i.¢., disclose. Matzner well 
compares it with the O. Friesic biwrogja, which, 
indeed, I have already cited. This O. Friesic verb 
preserves the original o (long), which passed into 
é (long) in A.-S., by the usual vowel-change. 

Watter W. Sxkeart. 

Cambridge. 


Awork.—I have derived this from on work, 
though I have hitherto failed to find such an ex- 
pression. It occurs, however, in the following: 
“As for the wagges that set us on worke” (Lyly, 
Mother Bombie, V. iii.). Watrer W, Sxear. 

Cambridge. 


Hepon axnp Kirk Etta: Tennyson Anp 
oTHER Entries.—In October, 1884, I had occa- 
sion to search the eighteenth century parochial 
registers at Hedon and Kirk Ella, in Holderness, 
and by the way I noted down a few items of other 
than private interest, which may, perhaps, be 
worth printing in “N. & Q.” All the following 
entries are from Hedon, except the last three, 
which are from Kirk Ella :— 

1739. April y* 4, Elizabeth, daughter of James Flem- 
ing, Ale-draper, baptized, 
1747. James Watson, 

buried. 

1763. Elizabeth Nuttbrown, buried. 

1763. —— Watson, Ale-draper and Heckler, buried, 

1742. , Base son of Mary Tennison, baptized. 

1747, George, son of Mr. Michael Tennison, apothe- 
cary, baptized. [This gontleman’s name is spelt Tenny- 
son in 1748. He seems to have had a large family, and 
to have practised in the town all his life; the entry of 
his burial occurs late in the century.] 

1758. Dorothy Tennyson, spinster, buried. 

1772. Ralph, son of Ralph Tennyson, labourer, buried. 

1809, Hannah Coates, servant, buried July 13. 

1739. Easter Haronton, servant, buried May 14. 

1738. Elizabeth Atkinson, servant, buried July 12. 
1733. Margret Fowtil, servant, buried November 238. 
These are but a few out of many. The name of 
Tennyson, for instance, goes back in the Hedon 
books almost as far as the year 1552, in which 
year the registers of that parish begin. The earliest 
book, which is a tall, narrow folio with parchment 
leaves, is a beautiful example of neat workman- 
ship and cunning script. It was compiled and 
written fair (as he himself tells us) in or about 
1584 by the then vicar—whose name I unhappily 
forget-—being taken by him from still earlier 

records, 


Ale-draper and Horserider, 
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Perhaps I need hardly add that Hedon Church 
is called the King of Holderness, as Patrington is 
the queen ; and that Hedon (pronounced Heddon) 
was the mother-town and port of Hull—the Torcello 
of that muddy Venice. It still has a mayor and 
corporation, though its market-place is now merely 
a village green. A. J. M. 


Bisticat Misprint.—In a cheap English edi- 
tion of the Jewish Service for the Eve of the Pass- 
over, verses 10 and 11 of Psalm cxxxvi. (which 
occurs in the service) are inverted, with the result 
that the Israelites are represented as being rescued 
from the stars! I, ABRAHAMS, 

London Institution. 


Guetto.—The Jewish Chronicle furnishes a 
paragraph concerning Rome, including the follow- 
ing extract from an alleged document of 1458 as 
to the origin of the word ghetto :— 

“*Tdeo [that locality] vocabatur el getto, quia erant 
ibi ultra duodecim fornaces,’ from which we are to uner- 
stand ‘it was so called because there were of old more 
than twelve furnaces placed there.’ ” 

Getto, from Italian gettare, to cast in a mould ; 
fornace, Italian, a kiln. This document should 
be authenticated, because of its great interest. 


. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Tarasonicat.—Bacon, in a Charge against 
Robert, Earl of Somerset, describes Sir Thomas 
Overbury as “being of an insolent Thrasonical 
disposition ”; and in As You Like It, V. i., Caesar’s 
“I came, I saw, and overcame,” is described as a 
“thrasonical brag.” Can any of your readers 
inform me if the word “thrasonical” had been 
used by any previous author? Cvsar’s ejaculatory 
speech is usually construed “I came, I saw, I con- 
quered.” By substituting ‘‘ overcame” for “con- 
quered ” the poet wittily connects the commence- 
ment and the conclusion of the sentence in a manner 
which savours of the style of Francis Bacon. Mac- 
aulay says, “In wit, if by wit be meant the power 
of perceiving analogies between things which ap- 
pear to have nothing in common, he never had an 
equal,” 

Warburton, commenting upon the passage in 
As You Like It, V. i., where the Clown says, “ Or, 
Clown, thou perishest ; or, to thy better under- 
standing, diest ; or, to wit, I kill thee, make thee 
away, translate thy life into death, thy liberty into 
bondage ; I will deal in poison with thee, in 
bastinado, or in steel,” suggests that the words 

deal in poison” may refer to the murder of Sir 
Thomas Overbury. Theobald, in a letter to War- 





burton, dated Sept. 26, 1730 (Nichols’s Illustra- 
tions of Literature, vol. ii. p. 612), writes :— 

“* Here—you say—you fancy the author had a mind 
to touch upon Sir Thomas Overbury’s affuir, With sub- 
mission I am apt to think not. Sir Thomas, you may 
please to remember, was not poisoned until 1615, Shake- 
speare died in April, 1616 ; and had quitted the stage and 
retired to a country life some time before his decease, 
So that if there is the hint that you imagine in these 
words, we must account for it from a subsequent inter- 
polation of the Players, who did not publish this Comedy 
till the year 1623.” 

Wituiam Henry Sirs. 


FraGmMent or Battap.—May I say to your 
correspondent PrecenTor VENABLES, who commu- 
nicated (6 §, vii. 275) a fragment of a ballad 
which was “ tagged on to the close of a curious 
version of ‘ Hugh of Lincoln,’” that he would do 
me a great kindness if he would send me this frag- 
ment of “St. Hugh ”; and, indeed, the whole thing 
as sung by the Buckinghamshire nursemaid ? 

F, J. Cuivp. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


Lorp’s Day.— Does the expression kvpiaKy 
yeépa occur in any Greek writing before the 
Christian era, and where ? W. M. Jonzs. 

15, Mill Yard, Goodman’s Fields, E, 


Letter or Warren Hastinos.—In a letter to 
an ancestor of mine, Joseph Price, Commodore of 
the Bengal Marine (b. 1726, d. June 3, 1796, in- 
terred in St. Mary’s Church, Monmouth), from 
Warren Hastings, are one or two points of interest. 
The letter is as follows :— 

Benares, 20 Sept., 1784. 
Joseph Price, Esq., Commodore of the Bengal Marine. 

Dear Price,—I have too long delayed to express to you 
the pleasure which I have received in the news of your 
return to Bengal, and I am now impelled to it chiefly by 
the impatience which I feel to see you, having heard 
that you designed me a visit in company with our friend 
Halhed. Whereever this may find you, whether on the 
Water or yet in Calcutta, I request that you will not 
disappoint the hope that has been given to me, for you 
have not a friend in India to whom you will be more 
welcome, perhaps to none equally. 

I shall remain at this place till the middle of next 
month, and proceed downwards but slowly, though I 
hope without interruption, 

You have astonished me, as you have the World, by 
your publications, which, with uncommon strength of 
argument, possess a peculiar originality of manner & 
spirit that will excite imitation, but remain a single 
genus without a species to class under it. You have been 
one of the great pillars of my Fame, and I have a proper 
sense of the support which it has derived from you. 

lam, My Dear Price, 
Your affectionate & sincere friend, 
Warren Hastinos, 

I have received both your letters with Scotts of the 
24th April, and your list of the new Members, & I 
thank you for both. 

I am curious to know what are the publications 
to which allusion is made, which justify Warren 
Hastings speaking of them as a pillar of his fame. 

A, Gorpon Fores, 


r 
TRADESMEN’s Sicns In THE Srxteentu Cen- | of Percy 


TURY. The Dreame of Domesday was “ Im- 

printed at London by Gabriel Cawood, dwelling 

in Paules Church Yard, at the signe of the Holy 

Ghost, 1576. 4to.” Is there such another trade 

sign on record ? Georce Etuis. 
St. John’s Wood, 


Pimtico: Cartsea.—May I ask for information 
as to the origin of these names? I am, of course, 
acquainted with the theories of Norden, Faulkner, 
Bryan, and other topographers. What evidence is 
there to show that Chelsea means “ Chalk-hythe ”? 

Cas. Jas. Fret. 
[See 6t , ix, 148, 253, 295, 357, 418.] 


“Tae Marrrace or Cock Rosty.”—I want to 
find a nursery rhyme, “The Marriage of Cock 
Robin,” which tells how he, having married Jenny 
Wren, was shot by a sparrow and cured by Dr. 
Drake. It begins :— 

“ A feast upon the grass is spread, 
And birds with plumage gay 
Have met, that they may celebrate 
Cock Robin's wedding day.” 
Perhaps some of your readers can help me. 
Cuas. WELSH. 


Rospert Meacotr.—At Lord Hervey’s house 
in St. James’s Square, May 21, 1713, Amy or 
Ann Elwes was married to Robert Meggott, Esq. 
I am desirous of discovering what place in the 
pedigree of the Meggott family this gentleman 
occupied. The pedigree given in Harl. Soc. pub., 
vol, viii. p. 435, runs :-— 

Meggott, of St, Olave’s parish, in 
Southwark, brewer, 


[Richard] Meggott, D.D., Canon of Windsor, &c., 
d, 1692, aged sixty. 


Sir George Meggott, knighted Oct. 9, 1690, of St. Olave’s, 
Southwark, Lieut,-Col. of Trained Bands there, d. ......? 


George Meggott, of St. olbve's parish, Esq., d, 1723. 
Was Robert a brother or a son of the last-men- 
tioned George, who died in 1723? Also, is the 
date of death of Sir George Meggott known, and 
was he M.P. for Southwark 1710-13? Any in- 
formation on these points quickly bestowed will 
be of great service for literary purposes. 


D,. G. Cary Etwes. 
9, The Crescent, Bedford, 


Pererace Summonses AND Creations.—In the 
year 1812 Hugh, third Duke of Northumberland 
of the present line, was “ summoned to the House 
of Peers,” vitd patris, as Baron Percy, a title (cr. 
1299) which was then erroneously supposed to be 
vested in his grace; and he sat in the Upper 
House by that title until his accession to the duke- 
dom in 1817. Did not such summons, though 
erroneous, operate as the creation of a new barony 
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in the duke’s favour? I ask this because 
in the account of Lord Derby’s family Sir Bernard 
Burke writes : 
« James, seventh Earl of Derby, K.G., had been sum- 
moned to Parliament in 1627 as Baron Strange, under 
an impression that such a barony was enjoyed by his 
father; that, however, not being the case, the summons 
amounted to the creation of a new peerage, which even- 
tually devolved on the ducal house of Atholl. 
If this is sound peerage law in the one case, surely 
it must hold good in the other also. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Crronocrams.—The following dees not appear 
in the volume on chronograms printed by Mr. J. 
Hilton in 1882. It is from An Ki jy upon the 
most Incomparable K. Charles the I., Persecuted 
by two Implacable Factions, Imprisoned by the 
One, and Murthered by the Other, January 30th, 
1648, quarto, ten leaves, with broad black border 
round the title, and is printed on the last page :— 

“ From my sad Retirement, March 11,1648, CaroLVs 

sTVarT REX ancLIe& seCVre CorsVs Vita Cassit 
tRICes[Mo IanVanrll,” 
This elegy is not mentioned by Lowndes, but 
seems to be No. 134 in Hazlitt’s list, Popular 
Literature, under “ Charles J.,” to which, however, 
Mr. Hazlitt appends no reference as to the locality 
of the copy from which he derived the title. In- 
formation as to the existence of a copy will be 
acceptable, as that from which the chronogram is 
transcribed wants one leaf, pp. 5, 6. Is the author 
of the elegy known ? W. E. Bockuey. 


“Ture Sprxes.”—There seems to have been an 
inn at Hampstead called “The Spikes.” Where 
was it? Is it still in existence ? 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


Rorcner: Pitpacre.—In the township of 
Marsden, near Huddersfield, is a piece of land 
described in the title deeds as “all that freehold 
Rotcher now used as a kitchen garden, and con- 
taining an area of one rood and four perches.” 
The land abuts on the river Colne on one side, 
and on a rocky precipice fifteen or twenty feet high 
on the other, and terminates in a point at each 
end. Is the word likely to be derived from the 
French word rocher? I have never met with it 
elsewhere. 

I have recently met with the word Pildars 
as a field-name in Dewsbury parish; a close 
of land being called Pildars or Pildacre Close, 
and an adjoining lane being called Pildacre Lane. 

S. J. Cuapwick. 

Mirfield. 


GavILLicER.—I shall be glad to know the 
exact nature of the office held by this individual. 
Perhaps some reader of “ N. & Q.” can enlighten 
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me. In Monro His Expedition with the Worthy 
Scots Regiment called MacKeyes Regiment there 
is an observation on military punishment. 
the punishments mentioned is 
“the Loupegarthe, when a Souldier is stripped naked 
above the waste, and is made to runne a furlong be- 
twixt two hundred Souldiers, ranged alike opposite to 
others, leaving a space in the midst for the Souldier to 
runne through, where his Camerades whip him with 
small rods, ordained and cut for the purpose by the 
Gavilliger.” 
Monro’s book was published in 1637. Regiments 
were then divided into musketeers and pikemen. 
Gavelock means a javelin, hence we may have 
gavelocker or gavilliger (?), a javelin man or spear- 
man; or perhaps the word may mean the maker 
or repairer of the pikes or spears in a regiment. I 
merely hazard this, but should like to be certain. 
Joun MacKay, 
Herriesdale. 


Maenra Cuarta Barons.—The following para- 
graph appeared in Truth, Oct. 2, 1884 :— 

“We hear so much of the action of the lords of the 

time of King John in connexion with the present struggle 
for the existence of the House of Lords, that it is just 
worth noting that there is no descendant in the present 
House of Lords of the twenty-five barons who signed 
Magna Charta.’ 
Surely this statement cannot be correct. In 
Barke’s Peerage the descent of Alfred Joseph 
Stourton, Baron Mowbray, Segrave, and Stourton, 
is shown from William de Mowbray, who, it is 
said, joined the rest of the barons in their resist- 
ance to King John, was present at the signing of 
the Magna Charta, and was one of the twenty-five 
barons of the realm appointed to superintend its 
observance, I believe that the Duke of Norfolk; 
the Earls of Berkeley, Effingham, Suffolk, and 
Carlisle; and Barons Petre and Howard of 
Glossop, are all descendants of William de Mow- 
bray. Did the barons sign the Magna Charta ? 
I think not. H. H. 


Camet Corrs.—It is worthy of note that the 
camel corps formed for the Nile expedition has 
been called the ‘* Camelry ” and the “ Camelcade.” 
Are not these new words ? G. P. Craven. 


Micuart Tyson, Dean of Stamford, Rector of 
Gretford, Lincolnshire, and of Wittering, North- 
amptonshire, died at Stamford, Feb. 22, 1794, 
et, eighty-four. He was of St. John’s, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1732, M.A. 1736. I should like to 
learn from the admission books of St. John’s his 
father’s name, &e. Justin Simpson, 

Stamford. 


Prize Essay on Hypropnopra.—In 1880 a 


One of 


information as to the publication of this essay or 
where it is to be obtained. Devta. 


Heratpic.—To what family do the following 
arms, &c., belong? They are engraved upon a 
curious old seal, three-sided, and set upon a pivot ; 
by touching a spring in the handle the seal turns, 
so as to bring either side intc use. On one side 
is engraved a monogram—either two a’s and two c’s 
combined, or two a’s and two l’s—surmounted by 
an earl’s coronet. On the second side are the follow- 
ing arms, which I have described as accurately as 
I can, though not, I am afraid, as a herald would : 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, checky, a chief vair; 2, a 
chevron (I think engrailed) between three roundles ; 
3, two wings conjoined and inverted; tinctures un- 
distinguishable, the whole surmounted by an earl’s 
coronet. On the third side is a man kneeling, 
with his arms outstretched, apparently worshipping 
the sun ; in dexter chief the sun in his splendour, 
in sinister base (and immediately behind the man) 
a tall soucy or sunflower ; the whole surmounted 
by the motto, “ Je ne voudrois suivre moins.” 

BritomMakr. 

Bewso.ias.—There is a manor in the neighbour- 
ing parish of Sutterton called Bewsolas. Will 
some one kindly tell me what Bewsolas means ? 

W. Henry Jonzs, 

Skirbeck Quarter, Boston, Linc, 

Wartey Camr, Essex, 1778.—Two paintings, 
one representing the encampment and the other a 
sham fight in the year 1778, are said to have been 
painted by M. De Southeby in that year. Can 
any one inform me if such exist; if they were 
ever engraved ; and where they can be seen? 





Replies. 
CECIL FAMILY. 
(6 S. vii. 384 ; viii. 69.) 

Since my former note was written I have met with 
new and interesting particulars about the Cecills 
of Howdenshire which may be worth recording in 
the pages of “N. & Q.” These have been found 
and noted without any special research on my 
part, while, instigated at the time by finding these 
to pursue the subject, my investigations have re- 
sulted in nothing—a common experience. My 
kind friend Dr. Sykes looked for any early wills 
in York, and by Mr. Hudson’s permission I care- 
fully went through the act books of the peculiar 
of Howden, for wills do not exist before the Re- 
storation. Nothing was found. 

The following, I submit, confirm my suggestion 
that the noble house of Cecil was of this Yorkshire 





prize of, I think, 1001. was given by Mr. V. F. 
Bennet Stanford for the best essay on hydro- 
ape this was said to have been obtained by | 

Bourrel; I should be much obliged for any 


stock, as good a one as the very obscure Welsh 
family on which they were unskilfully grafted. 
It is remarkable that so shrewd a man as Lord 
Burghley should have been imposed upon by 
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the heralds, seeing that “he tooke great paines 
and delight in pedegrees, wherein he had great 
knowledge, and wrote whole books of them with 
his own hand.”* These, however, I suspect, were 
rather tables, that he might—for political purposes 
—see at a glance the relationship which existed 
between the royal families of Europe in his day 
and the kinship of the great and influential families 
in England. 

Stephen Cecile, of Howden, 1313.—In the reign 
of Edward II. and pontificate of Richard de Kel- 
lawe, Bishop of Durham, Stephen Cecile was re- 
ceiver of the bishop’s manor or lordship of Howden, 
a post of great trust and emolument. How long 
he held this office is uncertain, but he had given 
place to Hugh de Lokington in 1313. Further, by 
letters patent dated Rykale,t Wednesday after 
the Purification B.V.M., 1313 (i. ¢., 1314), the 
bishop made known the defeasance of the bond 
for 2001. sterling given by five obligors for Stephen 
Cecile, formerly “ our” receiver of Howden, unless 
he renders his official account before Ash Wednes- 
day, which that year would fall on February 20 
(Regist. Palatinum Dunelmense, vol. i. p. 503). 
Before that day arrived, viz., on February 9, we 
find the bishop, still at Richale, issuing a commis- 
sion to Adam de Midleton and four other trusty 
persons to audit the accounts of Stephen Cecile, 
late “our” receiver of Howden, receive arrears, and 
power to give him letters of acquittance (ib., 505). 
We learn nothing more of the matter; but thirty 
years after we find a Stephen Cecill and Stephen 
his son at York on June 17, 1343, with other 
Howdenshire folk, witnessing the charter of Richard 
(de Bury), Bishop of Durham, granting lands for 
certain lives to one Thomas Benet, paying into 
the bishop’s exchequer of Howden 4s. 2d. per 
annum (%., iii. 363). Whether we have two or 
three generations of Stephens here there is nothing 
to indicate. 

Stephen Cecil, of Howden, 1379.—We come to 
another Stephen, who is probably the son who 
witnessed the above deed of 1343. He occurs in 
the Poll Tax Returns for Howden and Howden- 
shire of 2 Ric. IT. This fragment is about to be 
printed by the Yorkshire Archeological Associa- 
tion in their Journal, and is in some respects more 
interesting even than the Returns of the West 
Riding, which have already appeared. 

Stephen Cecil is described as a “ Fraunkel(eyn) 
and Hosteller” of Houeden,t and rated at xld. 





* Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa, vol. i. ch. xxi., § 10. 

+ The bishops of Durham had a “ manor,” ¢,¢., manor 
house, in Riccall parish called Le Welhalle. It was built 
by Bishop Kellawe, who was often there, and is now a 
farm-house called “ Wheel” Hall. It wason the banks 
of the Ouse, and had, it is said, three moats. Founda- 
tions of considerable extent can be traced. 

t Howden, i.¢., Hoveden, obtained its name when it 
was an insular site in the marsh or fen, and the Aead or 





There were only two others (both Franklins) in 
that town of prebendaries rated so highly, and 
none higher. He paid the same asa landless esquire 
at arms (Rolls of Parl., iii. 57), and no doubt was 
much better off. He would be a considerable 
landholder in socage and kept the chief hostel in 
Howden. Only one other hosteller is named in 
the roll, and he is rated at xiid. Stephen Cecil 
had a servant named William, who paid iiiid., a 
groat; also another, apparently a cousin, sister, or 
even daughter, named Cecil Cecil. Chaucer's 
“Frankeleyn” no doubt would have described 
him well, “ Seynt Julian he was in his countré.” 
Unfortunately we know no more about this 
Stephen, except that he was either a bachelor or 
widower, as no wife is named, and had no children 
above sixteen, or none at home. One of Lord 
Burghley’s traducers asserted that his grandfather 
was an innkeeper at Stamford, which at least is 
incorrect. If this Stephen was a young man in 
1379, which is not likely, and a bachelor, then he 
might have been the Stephen Cecill of Howden 
who with Alice his wife in 1390-1 sold or con- 
veyed to certain trustees two houses in the town, 
which were apparently hers (see former note). The 
Poll Tax Returns, which are very full, give us one 
other Cecil, and only one, viz., Robert Cecil, of 
Howden, 1379, a brewer, and rated at iis. There 
was only one brewer, but no less than twenty 
braciatrices, or ale-wives, brewing for the thirsty 
husbandmen, craftsmen, and labourers, and for 
the many prebendaries. Robert may have been 
brother, or son, or even father of Stephen, but he 
had no wife in 1379. He, however, must have 
been a young man if he was the Robert Cecil who, 
with Isabel his wife, by fine dated 1404-5, settled 
two messuages and eleven acres of land in Thorpe 
on their issue, and in default on her heirs, showing 
that this property came through her. Four years 
after he bought a house and lands in Thorpe and 
Belby, just outside the town. A house and land 
in Belby belonged to the second wife of David 
‘ecill, Lord Burghley’s grandfather, as [ showed 
in my former note. There are now only two farm- 
houses in Belby. The Court Rolls of Howden 
would reveal much if they go so far back. The 
last of this family at Howden appears to have 
been George Cecill, gent., an inquest after whose 
death was taken at Wetherby, Sept. 16, 1539 
(Ing. p.m. 31 H. VIIL, No. 52). The date of his 
decease is, most unusually, omitted. He was found 
to have died seised of 6 messuages, 4 cottages, 100 
acres of land, 60 acres of meadow and pasture, 3 


—— 





chief of a group of similar sandhills, Near Christiana, in 
Norway, are some islands, the largest of which bears the 
name of Hoved-ten. On it certain monks from Lincoln 
founded a Cistercian monastery in 1147. “ Hedon, 
which occurs more than once in my former note, is 40 
error of the MS. quoted for Howden, and evidently doe 
not mean Hedon in Holderness, 
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windmill, and an annual rent of 13s. 4d. in 
Howden, Skelton, Laxton, Knedlington, and 
Asleby, which by deed, dated July 20, 16°, he 
had settled on Juliana, his daughter, and William 
Grave, her husband. She was his sole heiress, and 
then aged twenty-eight. 

I have found nothing more. The name of Cecil 
Cecil is interesting as confirming the suggested 
origin of the surname as a matronymic, not more 
than a generation or two before the earliest, 7. e., 
Stephen of 1313. It is remarkable that it should 
be so uncommon a name, as Cecil or Cecilia was 
a favourite Christian name in Yorkshire. I have 
only met with one instance of the name in more 
recent times in Yorkshire. William Nicholson, 
of Cawood (afterwards of York, and one of the 
chamberlains of the city in 1743), married in York 
Minster, Aug. 1, 1738, Mary Cecil, of Cawood 
(Yorks. Archeol. Journal, vol. iii. p. 86). 

I notice that, according to a pedigree in Mis- 
cellanea Gen. et Her., new series, iii. 286, David 
Cecill was younger son of a Philip Cecill of Stam- 
ford. A. 8. Extis. 


Westminster, 


Younetines (6 S. x. 496).—On the roof of 
the nave of the church of All Saints, Garboldis- 
ham, Norfolk (dilapidated about 1740), was 
painted :— 

“ Betwex syn 3is and 
Ye Rode Loft 3e yongling 
han payd for 3is cost 
jat Lord 3at deyid for alle mankynde 
have mercy upon hem at her ende.” 
Blomefield thought yongling meant the patron and 
read “han” han’t, He accordingly fixed the date 
at 1450, because the then patron, John de Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, was a young man, and petitioned 
in that year for a consolidation of the rectory with 
that of St. John. It seems to me unreasonable 
that the parishioners should have gone to the 
trouble of commemorating and asking a blessing 
upon a person who had not helped in a good work. 
The more likely interpretation is that youngling 
meant the young people of the place (the hem and 
her of the last line being plural), and that han was 
really haw or have, the old English nm and u being 
80 nearly alike. The chancel roof was inscribed :— 
“ Alle alle hevir holpe to zis good dede 
God send hyer sowle helpe to hyer mede.” 
T. R. Tatwack. 
Cringleford. 


InShakspere’s Taming of the Shrew, II. i.,Gremio 
says :— 
“ Youngling, thou canst not love so dear as I.” 
Tranio replies, 
"0 Graybeard, thy love does freeze !” 
Here it is evidently used for jwvenis, or young man. 


so in Titus Andronicus, II. i, Demetrius to 
Chiron says: — 


** Youngling, learn thou to make some meaner choice. 
And at IV. ii Aaron exclaims :— 
“T tell you, younglings, not Enceladus,” &c., 
and afterwards he calls them “sanguine, shallow- 
hearted boys.” Shakspere only uses the word three 
times, and always accompanies it with some degree 
of contempt. C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


This word is used in the sense given by your 
correspondent in St. Mark’s Gospel, xvi. 5:— 

‘‘And thei yeden in to the sepulchre, and sayn a 
yonglyng, hilide with a white stole, sittynge at the 
righthalf; and thei weren afeerd.” —John Wyclite’s 
Version, about A.p. 1380, and Revised by John Purvey 
about A.D, 1388. 
Other instances of this usage are given in Dr. 
Stratmann’s Dictionary of the Old English Lan- 
guage. F. C. Binxpeck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Trasan’s Cotumn (6% §S. x. 516).—Sixtus V. 
was a great beautifier of the city of Rome and of 
the Vatican. In the course of his improvements 
he placed the statues of St. Peter and St. Paul on 
the columns of Trajan and of Antoninus Pius in 
the early part of his pontificate. His doing so is 
thus described by Cicarella in his History of the 
Popes. After noticing a certain work in A.D. 
1586, the second year of the pontificate of Sixtus, 
he proceeds :— 

“Statuam deinde S. Petri ex xro conflatam et pul- 
cherrime deauratam fecit, eamque in columna Traiana 
constituit: eam eidem sancto consecrans Erecta hac 
olim columna est a Romanis, et dicto Imperatori dedi- 
cata. In columna Antonina Sixtus imaginem D. Paulo 
erexit ex wre deaurato factam, eamque columnan D. 
Pauli nuncupavit. Erat ea primo dedicata Antonino 
Pio, a M. Aurelio genero.”—Cicarella, De Vitis Pontiff, 
Greg. X<UL-Leon, XL, ad calc. Platin., De Vitis Ponti- 
Jicum Romanorum, p. 466, Colon, Agripp., 1626. 

Ep. Marsuatt, 


OMEN IN CONNEXION WiTH Pocket - PICKING 
(6™ S. x. 409).—Not aware of any such omen, I 
would suggest that Sir A. Mendicant was think- 
ing of the saying, “ Misfortunes never come singly,” 
or possibly of the experiences which gave rise to the 
saying. Br. Nicnoison. 


CeuiksHank Bistiocrarpay (6" §. x. 321, 
362, 4145, 522).—It is a mistake to suppose that 
avy edition of Kobinson Crusoe illustrated by Geo. 
Cruikshank was issued among the Roscoe novels. 
Cruikshank did illustrate one in two volumes, 
known as Major's. It was published in 1831, 
“London: Printed at the Shakespeare Press, by 
W. Nicol for John Major, Fleet Street.” The 
Bibliotheca Sussexiana was a descriptive catalogue 
of the library of the Duke of Sussex at Kensington 
Palace, compiled by T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., &c., 
librarian, 2 vols. 1827. This gentleman, whom I 
formerly knew, was the same who wrote the 
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History of Egyptian Mummies, also illustrated 
by Geo. Cruikshank. I think Mr, Wueezer is 
in error in attributing some of the books in his 
list to George, e.g., The Adventures of a Gentle- 
man in Search of a Horse, A History of Card 
Playing, and Hibbert’s Tules of a Cordillier, 

G. F. Buanprorp. 


A Literary Craze (6S, x. 21, 61, 101, 181, 
274,389, 455).—Not to confirm Dr. IncLEByY’s con- 
clusion, but to unburden my mind, I would say 
that, about to answer the Spenser Willy = Tarleton 
conjecture, other matters made me deferit. Now, 
imitating the honourable member who spoke after 
Burke, “I say ditto to Dr. Incixsy.” I cannot 
conceive how any one having read Spenser's lines 
could have supposed, even for a moment, that 
Tarleton was either meant or described. 


> 


Br. Nicworson. 
Cotour 1n Surnames (6% §. x. 289, 438, 520). 
—I also, as well as Pror. Skeat, am not among 
the number of “most people” who “have never 
yet met with a Mr. Red.” In the little church- 
yard of Oulbone, Somerset, there are two or three 
tombstones (some going back to the middle of last 
century) on which are inscribed the names of Red, 
fathers and sons, formerly farmers in the parish. 
At the present moment there is a farmer in the 
neighbouring parish who rejoices in the name of 
Red, and, curiously enough, another in the adjoin- 
ing farm who signs his name Ridd. The latter, 
as your readers are aware, is the spelling of the 
famous Jan Ridd in Lorna Doone, but, so far as 
I know, the earlier spelling of the name (very 
common in North Devon and West Somerset) is 


Red, and not Ridd. W. H. Hatuipay. 


CANNIBALISM (6" §, x. 409, 500).—I have met 
with another reference to the cannibalism of the 
ancient Brazilians, besides that cited from Osorio. 
In the Sermons of Bishop Beveridge there is this 
notice of it :— 

“And though they believed the immortality of the 
soul, that after death the virtuous lived in fine gardens, 
and the vicious in torments ; yet they were so far from 
understanding the true nature of virtae and vice, that 
the most vicious wretches in the world were reckoned 
by them to be the most virtuous, even such as had taken 
most of their enemies captives, and had afterwards, in 
cold blood, killed and eaten them; as one (Johannes 
Lerius) who conversed a great deal with those who 
lived upon the coast of Brazil assures us upon his own 
knowledge.” —Beveridge’s Sermons, vol, iii. sermon iii. 
p. 66, London, 1709. 

Ep. Marsnatt, 


Tue Revicion or SuHaxspeare(1* S, x. 85; 5% 
S. viii. 502 ; 6" S, x. 334).—Mr. Maskett may 
have an aim unknown to me, but the answer to 
the question, To what communion did he belong? 
seems to me to lie in a nutshell. That during 
at least the greater part of Shakespeare’s life he 
was a Protestant, a member of the Church of Eng- 


land, is sufficiently shown by three things. First, 
by his sentiments being in especial clearly set forth 
in King John, so clearly that the swiftest runner- 
over of the play must be struck with them. 
Secondly, by this, that he a layman frequently 
quotes or refers to Biblical thoughts and phrases, 
and that when he quotes, it is in the terms of the 
Protestant versions. Thirdly, and most especially, 
by his making the Dauphin, in a supposedly Eng- 
lish translated scene, where he converses with his 
French lords (Henry V., III. vii.), quote, “ Le chien 
est retourné,” &c., from a French Protestant ver- 
sion, though as Roman Catholics both the Dauphin 
and Shakespeare should have quoted the Vulgate. 

The unconfirmed statement, made in the MS. an- 
notations of the Rev. Rich. Davies on W. Fulman’s 
Adversaria, that “ he died a Papist ”—a statement 
made at least seventy-two years after Shakespeare’s 
death (see Cent. of Prayse, second edition, p. 
405)—is shown to be an absurdity by these con- 
siderations. Had he so died the Church of Eng- 
land authorities would not have allowed his corpse 
to be buried within the chancel, nor his monument or 
bust to be erected in the body of the church of Holy 
Trinity. Nor would that corpse have been allowed 
to be buried either with the rites of the Romish 
Church or without the performance over it of the 
Church of England Burial Service. Again, the 
Roman Catholic priest or priests who received him 
would not have allowed him to be buried where he 
was, nor have omitted the use of their own rites, 
nor have allowed the performance of the Church 
of England Burial Service over the body. 

Br. NicHorsoy. 


Om ox Trovstep Waters (6 §S, iii. 69, 
252, 298; iv. 174; vi. 97, 377; x. 307, 351; xi. 
38).—To the references already given add Pliny, 
Nat. Hist., lib. ii. c. 103. Holland’s translation 
has, “* All seas are made ca!me and still with oile.” 
I gave this quotation some two years ago to a 
friend, and I believe it found its way into print. 

Watrer W. SKzart. 

Cambridge. 


Rev. Samvet Jonnson (68, x. 495).—Readers 
of Anglican church history are aware that the date 
of ordination cannot safely be relied upon as 4 
proof of age. In times of necessity, as during the 
Commonwealth, and in times of slackness, as dur- 
ing the eighteenth century, the canonical age was 
disregarded. Thus, to name only two who happen 
to come into mind, Bishop Bull and George 
Whitefield were ordained at twenty-one. 

W. C. B. 


Detta Crusca (6% §. xi. 27).—The Della 





Crusca School of Poetry is described by Gifford in 
ithe introduction to the Baviad. He says, “In 
| 1785 a few English of both sexes, whom chance 
had jumbled together at Florence, took a fancy to 
| while away their time in scribbling high-flown 
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panegyrics on 
canzonettas on two or three Italians, who under- 
stood too little of the language in which they were 
written to be disgusted with them.” The English 
writers were Mrs. Piozzi, Bertie Greathead, 
William Parsons, and Robert Merry; and the 
poetical trifles in question were privately printed 
at Florence, for the amusement of friends, by Mrs. 
Piozzi, as The Florence Miscellany, 1785. Mr. 
Robert Merry (1755-1798) had resided some years 
in Florence, and had been admitted a member of 
the Della Crusca Academy; from this he obtained 
the name of “ Della Crusca,” and the little mis- 
cellany came to be spoken of as the “ Della Crusca 
Miscellany.” There was at that time a newspaper 
in London called the World, and Mr. Merry and 
some of his friends introduced into its columns 
short poems, pretty much in the same style as 
those which had amused the little coterie at 
Florence; but for the newspaper they were 
flavoured with spiteful allusions and personal 
attacks on well-known public characters. Those 
which Merry wrote were signed “ Della Crusca ”; 
there became quite an epidemic of scandalous 
epigrams and poetic tales; and, as Gifford says, 
“The fever turned to a frenzy: Laura Maria, 
Carlos, Orlando, Adelaide, and a thousand name- 
less names, caught the infection; and from one 
end of the kingdom to the other, all was nonsense 
and Della Crusca.” The key-note of the subject 
is shortly given in the Baviad, 1. 39 :— 

“Lo, Della Crusca! In his closet pent 

He toils to give the crude conception vent : 

Abortive thoughts, that right and wrong confound, 

Truth sacrificed to lettera, sense to sound, 

False glare, incongruous images, combine ; 

And noise and nonsense clatter through the line.” 
“Della Crasca’s” poems inthe World were replied 
to in the true Della Cruscan spirit by “ Anna 
Matilda,” who was afterwards known to be the 
celebrated Mrs. Robinson, and they carried on for 
some time a poetic flirtation, which was afterwards 
reprinted in two 12mo. volumes, entitled The 
Potry of the World. Horace Walpole, writing to 
Miss Berry, Nov. 11, 1790 (Letters, ix. 262), says, 

Della Crusca has published a new poem, called 
The Laurel of Liberty, which has confounded and 
overturned all ideas; there are gossamery tears, 
and silky oceans—the first time to be sure that 
anybody ever cried cobwebs, or that the sea was 
made of paduasoy.” Gifford has selected many 
tramples of Della Cruscan fine writing, such as— 

“ And o’er my lids the scalding tumours roll.” 


Robert Merry was severely punished by Gifford 
for his affected and silly poetry; but he was quite 
able to write, and did write, some things far above 
mediocrity, He married the celebrated actress 

iss Brunton, with whom he retired to America. 
He died at Baltimore in 1798. See Gentleman's 


themselves, and complimentary | 


The Accademia della Crusca was founded in 1541, 
with the object of purifying Italian by separating 
the chaff (crusca) from the wheat. It published 
an Italian dictionary, and was resuscitated by 
Napoleon in 1811. A similar society existed in 
Paris in the early part of the seventeenth century 
—the Hotel dejRambouillet. The term Cruscan 
was applied in the last century to sentimental 
poetry. Mra. WatrorpD may be referred to Byron’s 
Childe Harold, c. iv. st. 38, as thus explained by 
Mr. Hiley. J. Wastiz GREEN. 

Slough. 

(Mr. Watter HAmItton refers to the introduction to 
the Buviad and Meviad, and G, F. R. B. supplies 
an explanation from Smith’s Glossary of Terms and 
Phrases. Atrua has been good enough to send the pith 
of anarticle on this subject in the Standard newspaper 
of Jan. 7. Mr. J. W. Howextt refers to Chambers’s 
Cyclopedia of English Literature, vol. ii. p. 20, and the 
Dictionary of English Literature of Mr. W. Davenport 
Adams. Mar, W. RKosznrts sends a full account, dealing 
principally with Gifford’s introduction to the Baviad and 
Meviad. M.A.Oxon, quotes from the National Encyclo- 
pedia, Mr, E. H. Mansuatt, Mr. H. C. Burner, 
Mr. F. C, Birkseck Terry, and Mr, C, H. Spurway, 
M.R.C.S, (Rome), send also communications, any one of 
which we shall be glad to show to Mr, WALForD., ) 


Fern 1x Cuvurca (6 §. x. 496).—The seeds of 
the fern are so minute that they were said to be 
non-existent by the older botanists, or, at any 
rate, only to be detected, if at all, at the precise 
hour of the night on which St. John the Baptist 
was born, and whoever possessed them became 
invisible. 

** We have the receipt for fern-seed ; 

We walk invisible,” Henry 1V. 
Midsummer Day is the nativity of John the 
Baptist, and Midsummer night was always cele- 
brated in towns by keeping a marching watch 
throughout it. Henry VIII., in 1510, heard of 
the watch in London, and visited it privately; he 
was so pleased that on St. Peter's Eve, a few 
nights after, he brought Queen Catherine and a 
train of nobles to it. 

There were numerous other customs, amongst 
them that of gathering the fern-seed on Midsummer 
Eve. At twelve at night it was thought that if you 
laid a cloth with bread and cheese on the table, and 
acup of best beer, leaving the street-door open, the 
person a woman was to marry would come, and, 
bowing to her, drink the glass, bow again, and 
retire. Then came the gathering of the mysterious 
fern, which was constantly unsuccessful, as it had 
to be caught in a plate, which must not touch the 
plant. Many details relating to this may be seen 
in Chambers’s Book of Days, i. 816. 

Brand says, i. 315, that the custom of catching 
fern-seed had been followed in his youth by a 
countryman at Heston, who gave him an account 
of it so recently as June 1793. Now, as Throsby 
mentions the crop of fern in the church as being 
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imagine, in connexion with this almost universal 
country practice,on Midsummer Eve, St. John the 
Baptist’s Day, and Midsummer night. 

The Irish believe that the souls of persons on 
this night leave their bodies and wander to the 
place, by land or sea, where death shall finally 
attack them. The marching watch was very 
likely introduced on this account, to prevent the 
soul from taking this premonitory journey. It was 
thought, too, that if you sat in the church porch 
the spirits of those about to die in the next twelve 
months would be seen to pass in funereal sad pro- 
cession. 

There is no need to specify any particular fern ; 
any of the Filices would answer the symbolic pur- 
poses of these strange but beautiful superstitions. 


C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


CARICATURES OF THE Mutreapy Enve ors (6 
S. ix. 508; x. 98, 234, 373, 478; xi. 33),— Having 
recently purchased a copy of the ‘* Leech” litho- 
graph, [ am now able to compare it with the etch- 
ing I had before, and find that they are not 
entirely the same design, although nearly so. The 
lithograph (13{ in. by 8} in.) appears to be the 
earlier, and has, at the top corners, a servant in 
curl-papers, writing, to the left, and a fat boy, 
dancing with delight on receiving a letter, to the 
right. These figures have been altered to a “ heavily 
laden postman ” and “ a dustman reading a letter” 
respectively, Another important variation is, that 
in the etching there is a monkey, wearing a cocked- 
hat, on the lion’s back ; this does not appear in the 
lithograph. The sign-posts at the bottom corners 
have no writing on them in the etching, but in the 
lithograph they are inscribed “Clapham” and 
“ Hampstead.” ALGERNON Graves. 

Roslyn House, Finborough Road, 8.W. 


Russet-Patep Cuoucus (6% §. ix. 345, 396, 
470 ; x. 499).—Another instance of confusion be- 
tween grey and brown is the dress of the Fran- 
ciscans. These most conservative of mortals seem 
to have passed insensibly from the one colour to 
the other. They used to be called Greyfriars, and 
the early painters gave St. Francis and St. Ber- 
nardino of Siena grey habits, but the tint worn 
has long since become brown, R. H. Busx. 


Borns’s “ Joyrut Wipower” (6% §, x. 409, 
502).—Since entering my query I have seen all 
the best editions of Burns’s works, and am now in 
& position to state that no note has been made of 
the previous appearance of the greater part of that 
poem. For the benefit of your readers I may state 
that the last sixteen lines (with very slight varia- 
tion) appeared in p. 542, of “Camden’s Remaines 
concerning Britain seventh impression, much 
amended, with many rare antiquities never before 
imprinted. By the industry and care of John 





Philipot, Somerset Herald, and W. D. Gent, 
London, 1674.” Does any reader know if this 
appeared in any earlier impression ? 
R. THompson. 
3, Nott Square, Carmarthen, South Wales. 


Frtror (6 S. x. 468).—The old German name 
of the pentagram is Drudenfuss. The word 
occurs in Goethe’s Faust, in the first inter- 
view of the doctor with Mephistopheles. Duntzer 
in his commentary tells us that the same magic 
sign was called also Alfenfuss. We have here 
evidence, which Mr. Mayuew asks for, of the 
termination fuss in the name of a complicated 
sign. The etymology, Viel-fuss for Fylfot is, there- 
fore, not improbable. L, A. R. 

Athenzeum Club. 


This mystic symbol is not infrequently met with 
as a founder’s mark on church bells in Yorkshire 
and neighbouring counties, and sometimes the 
initials “‘G. H.” are connected with it on Eliza- 
bethan bells. Can any campanologist reader of 


“N. & Q.” state what foundry adopted this mark! 
R. H. H. 


Pontefract. 


Trave Dare or THE Birta or Carist (6'°S. ix. 
301, 379, 413, 438, 471; x. 497).—In discussing 
this point Mr. Lynn makes mention of the calcula- 
tions of Dr. Greswell, a man whose name carries 
weight from his prodigious industry and learning. 
I wish to point out a singular error that Dr. Gres- 
well has fallen into, which vitiates much of his 
argument. His conclusion is that our Lord 
was born about the vernal equinox. He brings 
all his learning to prove that the Incarnation 
must have taken place at that time; but he con- 
founds the Incarnation with the Nativity. The 
Incarnation took place when the Virgin con- 
ceived, not when she brought forth. If, therefore, 
the Incarnation took place at the vernal equinox, 
the Nativity would happen on or about Decem- 
ber 25, our Christmas Day. 

E. Leaton Bienkinsorr. 


Mr. Lyww may, I think, find some valuable and 
closely reasoned information as to the identifice 
tion of the first year of the Christian era in the 
late Mr. John J. Bond’s Handy Book for ver- 
fying Dates with the Christian Era, at p. 316. This 
book is published by George Bell & Sons, and was 
issued in 1875. It appears from this that Decem- 
ber 25, when Christ is said to have been born, fell 
in the year variously known as 750 av.c., # 
4 B.c. (according to the present system of reckon 
ing the Julian form of year), as the forty-second 
year of the Julian era, as 1 Anno Christi of the 
Gospels, and as the fourth year before the yest 
1 A.D., according to the reckoning made by Diony- 
sius Exiguus in a.p, 533. Mr. Bond points out 
amongst other facts relating to this matter, that 
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the annus verus, or 4 B.c., was called by eccle- 

siastical writers 3 B.c., by the omission of 1 B.c., 

marked “ 0.” Auan 8. Coxe. 
South Kensington. 


Memories or St. Martuew, Faipay Street 
(6 S. x. 425, 477).—In reply to your correspon- 
dent E. J. S. A., I would say that the inscriptions 
quoted by me in the above article should have 
read as belonging to the old church destroyed by 
the Fire, and not to the church since pulled down. 
The epitaph was to Anthony Cage, not “‘ Page.” 

H. W. Hipwe tt. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, Camden Road, 


DepicaTion oF ParisH Cavurcues (6% §. x. 
496). — Dr. Geo. Oliver’s Monasticon Dioecesis 
Exoniensis, 1846, fol., contains a “ Catalogue of the 
Parish Churches and the Saints to whom they are 
dedicated in Cornwall and Devon” (pp. 436-445). 
This catalogue was prepared with great care, 
assisted by the Episcopal Registers, and is en- 
riched with valuable remarks. The arrange- 
ment of parishes for each county is alphabetical. 
To the Transactions of the Devonshire Associa- 
tion for 1882 Mr. J. Brooking-Rowe contributed 
“Dedications of the Antient Parish Churches, 
Chapels, and Religious Houses in Devon” (pp. 
93-104). Here the arrangement is an alphabetical 
one of saints. J. Incte Drepee. 

Buckland Brewer Vicarage, Bideford. 


Loch Branpy (6S. x. 515).—So printed in 
map of Stat. Ac. Scot., but in body of work 
written Loch Brany. It doubtless had its name 
from the Brany stream, from Gaelic bran, brain, 
& mountain stream, from braigh-an, corrupted 
down from briigh-amhainn. According to Stat. 
Ac. Rum Island was so called “from its magni- 
tude and extent in comparison with the three 
other islands” (Eigg, Muck, and Canna), from 
rim, “ signifying in Gaelic roominess or capacity ”; 
but Armstrong renders rum, “ room or chamber,” 
and the name is more probably from Dan. rum, 
wide, large. Conf, Anc. Brit. rum, great, high. 

R. S. Caarnock. 


Tat Deatn or Ricnarp II. (6S. x. 513; xi. 
36).—Perhaps the strongest argument against the 
theory that Richard “ voluntarily stabbed himself 
ina fit of despair” may be derived from the fact 
that if such had been indeed the case the new 

ng might easily have produced evidence to esta- 
blish the truth. For it onght not to be forgotten 

, in whatever way King Richard died, and 

ng the whole of his course from castle to 
cutle, whether at Pickering, Leeds, Knares- 
ugh, or Pontefract, he was at the time in the 
of Henry’s own private servants; that in 

of these castles he was the lord, as hereditary 
Proprietor, not merely as king; and that he could 


with ease exact proof of the way by which the un- 
fortunate king came by his end. In other words, 
he could have cleared himself of complicity, or 
worse, had he willed it. That he did not is a 
strong presumption against his innocence. 
Richard’s marriage to his second and child-wife 
(whom Shakspeare incorrectly represents as a full- 
grown woman, patronizing her maids) when con- 
summated would, in all human probability, have 
furnished direct heirs to the throne, and increased 
the chances against the family of Lancaster. It 
therefore seems to have provided Henry with a final 
inducement for the king’s murder. R. H. H. 
Pontefract. 


“PATET JANUA, COR MAGIS” (6 §S, x. 27, 74, 
158).—At the second of these references I gave an 
example of this inscription as occurring on the 
doorway of Bishop’s Court, near Exeter, and 
referred to Dr. George Oliver’s Lives of the Bishops 
of Exeter as a probable authority. I had no access 
to that work at the time, and having since ex- 
amined it, as also the doctor’s Ecclesiastical Anti- 
quities in Devon, I find that the inscription, with 
the transposition of the first two words, is men- 
tioned both in the Lives and the Antiquities, 
but that it was attributed to Bishop Bronescombe, 
and not to Bishop Grandisson, who was about a 
half-century later. Bishop’s Court, also, is in the 
parish of Farringdon, and not in Sowton ; and Mr. 
Garrett, the proprietor, informs me that the door 
or gateway on which the motto was inscribed 
was destroyed before his day. 

Winstow Jones. 


Dr. Ricnarp Srvart (6S. x. 493).—In Bp. 
Kennett’s Register, 1728, fol. p. 261, on the inner 
margin, will be found the doctor’s epitaph :— 

“ An inscription near the place where he was interred 
in France: Hic jacet Ricanpus Stewarp, Sacre Theo- 
logize Professor, Decanus Sacelli Regii in Anglia. Qui 
moriens nihil aliud hic inscribi voluit Epitaphium, quam 
quod vivens assidue oravit pro pace Ecclesix. ion 
nunc facit in Coelis, ad quos hinc abiit. Obiit 14 Novemb. 
1652, tat. vit, [it should be 1651].” 

This correction is not mine, but the bishop’s. The 
epitaph is also given in Wood’s Hist. Antig. Univ, 
Oxon., lib. ii. p. 182. 

Dr. Bliss (Ath. Oxon., iii. 296, note 9) corrects 
an error of Ant. & Wood as to the time when Dr. 
Stuart was made Dean of St. Paul’s, thus: “ Not 
at that time made dean, but design’d, and by the 
king confirm’d in 1641.” To this he appends:— 
“1641. 21 Mar. Ric. Steward, LL.D. confirmatus fuit 
in decan. S. Pauli per promotionem Tho, Winniffe in ep, 
Linc, Reg. London, Kennet.” 

I have a small 12mo. volume with the following 
title :— 

** Trias Sacra, a Second Ternary of Sermons preached, 
Being the last (and best) Monuments that are likely to 
be made publique, of that most learned, pious, and 





ore, had he been so minded, have produced 


eminent Dr, Richard Stuart, Dean of St. Paul’s, afters 
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wards Dean of Westminster, and Clark of the Closet, to 
his late Majesty King Charles. Being Dead he yet 
speaketh. London, Printed by T. L. for Hea. Brome at 
the Gun in Jvy-laxe. 1659. Pp. [ix] 167.” 

Then a catalogue of some books printed for Henry 
Brome, &c. The address “ To the Reader,” which 
is not signed, begins thus curiously :— 

“T have almost protested against Printing, in such a 
Time as this, wherein a most ingenuous invention was 
never more abused; and ‘tis doubtful, whether this or 
that of Powder have hurted the modern world most : I 
dare believe, had the Founders of them had so much of 
Providence as Invention, they had stifled their Zvpeca’s 
in the birth, and never bequeathed such dangerous 
Weapons into the hands of such mad men as we are, who 
abuse both the Powder and the Press (us that cursed 
Assasine) to kill body and soul too.” 

The texts of the three sermons are Philip. iv. 17, 
Mark vi. 20, and Hebrews x. 1-2. 

In a list of books and papers published in 
December, 1660 (Kennett’s Register, p. 349), ap- 
pears :— 

“Golden Remains by that most learned R. Stuart, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster and Clerk of the Closet to 
King Charles I. Being the last and best Monuments of 
his that are likely to be made publick. London, for 
ITen,. Brome, 1661, 12mo.” 

On p. 554 mention is again made of this book, 
thus :— 

“Golden Remains of Doctor Richard Stuart; or, his 
three Sermons. The first on Phil. iv. 17, the second on 
St. Mark vi. 20, and the third on Heb, x. 1,2, London, 
1661, 12mo.” 

It thus seems that Trias Sacra and Golden Re- 
mains were both published by Henry Brome, that 
each consists of three sermons, and in each the 
sermons are on the same texts. I infer that in 
the Golden Remains we have an issue of the un- 
sold copies of 7'rias Sacra, with a new title-page. 
Will some reader of “N. & Q.” who has the 
volume dated 1661 determine this? I will gladly 
place my volume of 1659 in the hands of such 
reader for a few days, for the purpose of compari- 
son. J. Incite Drepee, 

Buckland Brewer Vicarage, Bideford, 


Tae Brere in SaortHanpd (6" §. x. 516).— 
In 1695 one William Addy published a system of 
shorthand, under the title of “Stenography; or, the 
Art of Short Writing. Completed in a far more 
Compendious Method than any Extant.” Sub- 
sequently he issued the Bible, printed entirely 
according to this system, from engraved plates. 
Of Addy personally next to nothing is known ; 
but he has certainly no claim to be styled a short- 
hand inventor, and can hardly even be designated 
an improver. The system to which he appended 
his name is, with a few trifling variations, not 
amounting even to a change in the form of the 
alphabetic signs, an exact reproduction of that of 
Jeremiah Rich, first published some forty years 
previously, and perhaps the most extensively used 





of all the seventeenth century stenographies, 
Addy’s shorthand Bible must, however, in those 
days have been a formidable undertaking. It has 
long been regarded as a literary curiosity, and 
copies are now but rarely met with. 
ALEXANDER Paterson, 
Barnsley, Yorks. 


The Bible alluded to in the editorial note is 
much tinier volume than that described by Ma, 
G. H. Tnompson. My copy (formerly in Thorpe’s 
catalogue at 16s.) is bound in old smooth-grain 
morocco, with silver clasps, and only measures 
2hin. by 14in., and lin. thick. The text (en 
graved throughout) measures 1} in. by 1}fin. ex 
clusive of border. The volume consists of 576 
pages, and contains the New Testament only, 
Pp. 571-4 are occupied with a list of subscribers 
A portrait of Jeremiah Rich, by Cross, faces the 
title, which is partly in shorthand. The book wa 
“printed and sold by Samuel Rosley, Teacher of 
y® said art, over against Vintners Hall, in Thames 
Street, and no where els” [sic]. I have many 
portraits of writing masters (five of Jeremiah Rich), 
but have not seen one of William Addy that | 
remember. J. Exviot Hopexty, 

Richmond, Surrey. 


I have also a Bible in shorthand, almost identical 
with that described by Mr. Tompson. The 
note at foot of what appear to be the contents 
runs as follows :— 

“ Printe&for the Author and Peter Story, and sold by 
Tho. Fabian at the Bible in Paul’s Churchyard, Dorma 
Newman at y*® Kings Armes in the Poultry. W™ Mar 
shall at the Bible in Newgate strect. Thomas Cockerill 
at y° 3 Leggs over against y* Stocks Market. I, Lawrence 
at y® Angel in y® Poultry.” 

There is no date. Can any of your readers tel 
me whether this is an earlier or later edition, of 
what date, and if of any particular value? Th 
volume is bound in old green morocco, and is it 
perfect condition. Grorce Unwis, 

Chilworth, Surrey. 

(Mr. Atrrep Watts, Mr. J. Incite Drepar, and 
G. F. R. B. state that the author of the Bible in short 
hand is William Addy. Mr. 8, W. Rix refers to bis 
note on a shorthand New Testament which appeared 
2""8.i,192. Mr, WALLIs says that a portrait of Addy, 
by Street, is prefixed to Addy’s Stenographer.] 


Sir Toomas Incram (6% §, x. 408),—Perhapi 
Statist may find the following extract useful:— 
“1672, Feb. 17th. —Sir Thos, Ingram, son of St 
Arthur Ingram, of Temple-Newsam, near Leeds, by hil 
second wife, Alice Ferrera. He suffered greatly for hit 
loyalty, and after the Restoration was made Chancellot 
of the Duchy of Lancaster and one of the Privy Council 
He died February 13th. Ilis will, as Sir Thos, Ingram, 
Knt., of Isleworth, Midx., was dated the 9th, and proved 
the 27th of the same month.”—Old Yorksh’re, vol. i 
p. 82, article, “ Yorkshire Dead in Westminster Abbey. 
C. H, Srepaensos. 
Crichton Club, 
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Irattan Provers (6 §, x. 495; xi. 16).— 
“ Melius est petere fontes quam sectari rivulos,” 
On referring to the earliest printed collection of 
Italian proverbs (c. 1530), I find that it opens with 
“ Aspettar e non venir 
star in letto e non dormir 
servir e non gradir 
é una doglia da morir.” 
Florio follows this closely in his First Fruits, 1578, 
and in his Giardino di Recreatione, 1591; but 
in the Second Frutes, also published in 1591, the 
proverb is expanded thus:— 
** Aspettar’ e non venire 
star’ in letto e non dormire 
ben servir’ e non gradire, 
haver cavallo che non vuol ire, 
e servitor ché non vuol’ ubedire, 
esser in prigione e non poter fuggire, 
et ammalato e non poter guarire, 
smarrir Ja strada quand un vuol gire, 
star alla porta quand’ un non vuol aprire, 
et haver un amico che ti vuol tradire, 
son dieci doglie da morire,” 
The fatal facility of Italian rhyme which has 
created the improvisatore here breaks forth. It 
is noteworthy that the two largest and amplest col- 
lections in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
of the proverbs of Italy were made by Anglo- 
Italians and published in London, an evidence of 
the activity with which the study of the language 
was pursued in this country during that period. 
Vincent §. Lean. 
Windham Club, 


A.M. anp P.M. (6 §. ix. 369, 431, 516; 
xi, 20).—In your ‘ Notices to Correspondents” 
at the last reference you state that the earliest 
recorded use of these abbreviations was in 1741. 
There is, however, a much earlier instance of the 
use of p.m. than this, viz, in vol. i. of Philo- 
sophical Transactions, temp. Carol. II. (No. 14, 
p. 242, July 2, 1666), where, in an astronomical 
table, the abbreviation p.m. is used in its present 
sense. The words are “ March 28th, 3h. r.m., much 
the same kind of air.” I supplied the quotation 
to Dr. Murray for his dictionary. 

Wituiam Sykes, M.R.C.S. 

Mexborough. 


Dick Turrin’s Rivz to York (6™ §, x. 68, 
317, 390, 502; xi. 35).—Hempstead (pron. Hamp- 
stead) is a small village in North Essex, about six 
miles east of Saffron Walden. In October and 
November, 1883, I visited its ruined church—first 
to attend the removal of the celebrated Dr, 
Harvey’s remains from the family vault into the 
sarcophagus provided by the London College of 
Physicians in the Harvey Chapel above, and 
afterwards principally to examine the parish 
register and copy the inscriptions on the numerous 
coffins in such vault and on the Harvey monu- 
ments, for the purpose of my history of the various 





important branches of the family—and during 
my stay inquired for the house in which Dick 
Turpin was born, finding it to be what is now 
known as the Crown Inn, near the church. I 
also met with the entry of his baptism (apparently 
hitherto unknown), as well as that of his elder 
brother and two sisters, as below :— 

1699 (1700), Feb. 28, Christopher fii* Johannis Turpin 
and Mariz ux. 

1702, Ap. 28. Maria filt Johannis and Mariz ux. 

1705, Sep. 21. Richardus Filius Johannis et Maria 
Turpin, “‘p”’ (in margin=poor). 

1707 (1708), Feb. 10. Dorothea Filia Johannis ct 
Mariz Turpin, 
There are also other Turpin entries, which I ex- 
tracted. The present sextoness’s maiden name was 
Turpin; but she refused to acknowledge any con- 
nexion with the highwayman’s family. 

We BRB Ve 
[W. M. contributes a reply to the same effect.] 


Morrors anv Inscriptions (6"" S. x. 441, 511; 
xi, 42).—M. Gaipoz asks what busketi is. Bus- 
keti, in the Pisa inscription, as was apparent from 
the context, if not from the most moderate previous 
acquaintance with art history, stands for Buschetti, 
the architect of Pisa Cathedral. The inscription 
is easy to understand, and, with the contractions 
extended and otherwise emended, is a well-known 
record of his skill in mechanics—so well known 
that I did not burden the columns of “ N. & Q.” 
with its repetition. I only introduced the original 
form of it as an example of how the mediaeval 
stone-cutters sometimes mutilated the words they 
had to inscribe. R. H. Bosx, 


I am a little puzzled to know whether Miss 
3usK refers to an inscription accidentally omitted 
or to the one quoted as being “a complete conun- 
drum.” The doggerel following may render the 
lines beginning “‘ Qd vix mille bou,” &c.: 

“ What scarce a thousand oxen joined might move, 
And what on rafts might scarcely float at sea, 
Busketti's crane, a wondrous thing to seo, 

By ten weak maidens poised the weight above.” 


W. F. H. 


The following inscription was to be seen two 
years since on a garden wall in a road leading 
from the eastern side of Nice to the villa of Mr. 
Harris, the British Vice-Consul :— 

«Di chi mi fido 
Guardami Dio : 
Di chi non mi fido 
Mi guarder® io.” 
Wisstow Jones. 


Marrrarcn (6 §, x. 514).—Atpna’s extremely 
vague reference to the occurrence of this word in 
Mr. Francillon’s novel, Ropes of Sand, “now 
appearing in the Illustrated London News,” might 
give trouble to Dr. Murray. However, I can give 
an earlier instance. Prof. Hales, writing in the 
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Atheneum of Feb. 24, 1883, p. 248, about Mother 
Hubbard, referred to her as the “ matriarch.” 
Joun Ranpatt. 


This word is given in my Supplementary Glossary, 
with a quotation from Southey’s Doctor, ch. 117. 
T. Lewis O. Davies. 


Rev. Rost. Taytor (6 §. x. 367, 472).— 
While it is perfectly true that the Annual Register, 
1844, made the statement that “ Taylor renounced 
his errors, and returned to the doctrines (not com- 
munion) of the Established Church,” there is not, 
so far as I am aware, any public evidence of this 
anywhere, nor any authority for it. The Annual 
Register notice, which is very incorrect, is clearly 
hostile to Taylor, for it describes him as having 
beaten a retreat when confronted by a Mr. Calvert 
at Leeds, while the record made at the time of 
the visit of Taylor and Richard Carlile to Leeds 
in the Lion gives rather an opposite view. So 
far as I have been able to trace, Mr. Taylor, after 
his retirement from freethought speaking and up 
to the time of his death, made no public statement 
of any kind, either for or against a change of 
opinions, The date of Taylor’s birth as 1792 is 
wrongly given, he was born on August 18, 1784, 
and about 1801 was articled to a surgeon at 
Birmingham. It was not until he was twenty- 


three years of age that he was induced by the Rev. 


Thos, Cotterell to study for the Church. His 
Diegesis was written in Oakham Gaol in 1827-8. 
C. Brapiaveu. 


Turner’s Picrures anp Drawines (6 §, 
x. 408, 505).—Kindly allow me to correct a mis- 
take (pointed out to me by a friend) I fell into 
in my reply to Mr. Graves anent the above. 
In the autumn of 1883 I was at Abbotsford, 
and after inspecting Scott’s study and _ library 
was ushered into the breakfast-room. Whilst I 
was occupied with some relics of the poet the guide 
was pointing out to the other visitors where the 
eight (not six, as I stated in my note) water- 
colours of Turner (as seen in some photographs of 
the room) hung. Misunderstanding his meaning, 
and not being particularly interested in them, I 
glanced casually in the direction pointed out, saw 
some other pictures near it, and concluded they 
were Turner’s ; hence my error, which I feel it my 
duty to rectify. Fortunately I escaped falling 
into the same misconception in an article I con- 
tributed to the Manchester City News on my 
return home, not having had occasion to refer to 
this matter. The friend alluded to above (who 
accoppanied me) informs me that what the guide 
did say was that Turner’s pictures were sold some 
years back for a thousand pounds each; where they 
have gone to was not explained. Editors and 
writers of guide-books would do well to note this 
fact, J. B.S. 





These water colours of J. M. W. Turner at 
Abbotsford are very small in point of size, were 
set in one very large frame, and were, so far as I 
remember, some half-dozen in number. These 
have, with others by the same celebrated artist, 
been beautifully engraved, chiefly by Edward 
Goodall, as frontispieces and vignettes to Sir 
Walter Scott’s Poetical Works, 12 vols., Edin- 
burgh, A. & C. Black, 1861. At Farnley Hall, 
near Otley, Yorkshire, is a very fine collection of 
drawings by Turner, more than fifty in number, 
executed for his early patron Mr. Fawkes, of 
Farnley. They are chiefly of the fine scenery in 
Wharfedale and Richmondshire. Some of these 
have, I think, been engraved in Whitaker's 
History of Craven, and in the Richmondshire of 
the same author, Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


‘*TaLEs oF AN Inp1AN Camp” (6 §, ix. 69), 
—Written by James Athearn Jones. A _ biogra- 
phical sketch of the author, by Rich. L. Pease, is 
published in Memorial Biographies of the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society, vol. ii, 
Bost., 1881, 8vo. ; oo « 


Evrpuuism (6% §. xi. 5).—The strong denuncia- 
tion of foreign manners, that travelled Englishmen 
became “ devils incarnate,” is very usually to be 
found in Elizabethan writers. Ascham, Scholl- 
master, pp. 77-81 (ed. Arber), has a long and 
strong passage, and quotes a proverb, “ Englese 
Italianato e un diabolo incarnato ” (“ The English- 
man Italianate is a devil incarnate”). Cf. Lyly, 
Euphues, p. 314, Arber. O. W. Tancock. 


Gictet (6 §, xi. 20).—Mr. Vyvyan may be 
interested to see the following illustration of the 
use of this word :— 

“ But what if some young giglit on the green, 

With dimpled cheek and twa bewitching een, 
Should gar your Patie think his half-worn Meg 
And her kenned kisses, hardly worth a feg ?” 
Allan Ramsay, The Gentle Shepherd. 
Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 
Hastings, 


Grass Winow: “Portine our THE BESOM” 
(6 §, viii. 268, 414; x. 333, 436, 526).—In his 
note on “Grass-widow” Mr. Tos. RatcuirFs 
makes mention of the phrase “ Putting out the 
besom,” and he explains it in a very different way 
from that which I have always understood was the 
meaning of the expression, or its equivalent, 
“Hanging out the broom.” I have been under 
the belief that this meant a party given to his 
gentleman friends by a husband whose wife was 
temporarily absent from home. The house had 
been swept clear of her presence, and the males 
could enjoy themselves as they pleased, without 
fear of interference or reproof from the mistress of 
the house, I remember to have seen an invitation 
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card on which was engraved the hung-out broom, 
with the motto, “ When the cat’s away the mice 
will play.” I cannot find any reference in Hotten’s 
Slang Dictionary to the phrase “ Hanging out the 
broom,” or to its equivalent, “ Putting out the 
besom.” Curnperr Bepe. 


Autuors oF Quotations Wanted (6% §, xi. 


“The honours of a name ’tis just to guard : 
They are a trust but lent us, which we take, 
And should in Reverence to the Donor’s Fame, 
With care transmit them down to other Hands.” 
James Shirley ( floruit 1591-1666). 
H, C. Buryert. 





Miscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

The Psalter, or Psalms of David, and certain Canticles, 
with a Translation and Exposition in English by 
Richard Rolle, of Hampole. Edited from Manuscripts 
by the Rev. H. KR. Bramley, M.A., with an Introduc- 
tion and Glossary. (Oxford, Clarendon Press ) 

Hampote is a village about four miles from Doncaster, 

on the road to Pontefract, and here died and was buried 

the famous preacher and hermit Richard Rolle. His 
death occurred on September 29th, 1349, and after his 
decease an Office was drawn up, in anticipation of his 
canonization, the lessons of which supply some curious 
details with regard to his life andacts, The story is well 
told in the introduction which Mr. Bramley has prefixed 
to the volume ; he has collected from the Office and from 
the writings of Richard himself all the facts that can be 
ascertained as to the career of the author. Richard's pa- 
rentage, his education at Oxford, his withdrawal asa her- 
mit toa neighbouring wood (wearing a sort of monastic 
dress which he had made for himself from two kirtles 
given to him by his sister), his eloquent preaching, his 
temptations, his progress in the contemplative life, his 
travels, his miracles, and his death, are graphically 
related and form a welcome addition to English hagiology. 

Hampole’s Psalter seems to have been in high esteem, 

and to have been widely diffused in the century after it 

wascomposed. The text of the present edition is taken 
from a manuscript, the property of University College, 

Oxford, which exhibits the purest dialect of North 

Yorkshire. The glossary has bad the advantage of the 

revision of Prof. Skeat. Apart from the theological 

interest attaching to the present work, its value to 
students of the English language of the fourteenth 
century is sufficiently obvious. Prof. Skeat has 
carefully defined the dialect of no less than fourteen 
manuscripts which have been collated, ranging generally 
over the northern and midland districts, though two are 
of southern origin, one of these exhibiting the Wiltshire 
dialect. The Latin text of each verse of the Psalter is 
followed by a brief exposition, taken mostly from ancient 
authors : “in expounynge . i. fologh haly doctors,” says 
the compiler. The editor's task of collation and tran- 

«ription has been very labourious; few save those who 

have themselves transcribed Jiteratim Early English 

writings will be able to appreciate the care and intelli- 
gence that have been expended upon this volume, 


Diocesan Histories—Norwich. By Rev. Augustus Jes- 
tig D.D.— Winchester. By Rev. William Benham, 
, ~~! for Promoting Christian Knowledge.) 
Wr gladly welcome two more volumes of this most use- 
ful and carefully written series, All the diocesan his- 
tories that have yet appeared show signs of well-directed 











labour ; some of them— York for instance—reach a very 


high degree of excellence, Dr. Jessopp's Norwich will 
certainly take a high rank in the series. The East 
Anglian diocese whose annals he has illustrated cannot, 
from the very nature of things, be presented as pictu- 
resquely as some of the others have been. If we do not 
mistake, also, its records have not been so‘carefully pre- 
served. As apicture, however, we have seldom met with 
anything that gives us more pleasure than Dr. Jessopp’s 
account of the building of the cathedral. It is as solemn 
and stately a piece of English as any modern can pro- 
duce, and is, at the same time, entirely untainted with 
the prevalent vice of “fine writing.” Dr. Jessopp’s 
estimates of men and things are always temperate. On 
the Independents and the Nonjurors he is, we think, 
unduly hard; but it is unfair to criticize a mere differ- 
ence of opinion in a book where love of freedom and 
hatred of religious persecution is shown on almost every 
page. We are glad to find that attention is drawn to the 
pillage of the property of the guilds, Historians have 
usually passed over this act in the Tudor reign of terror 
as one of little consequence. It was, in truth, one of the 
most criminal deedsin English history. Had it not been 
for that act of theft, it is probable we should have been 
able to get on without a poor-law, and that the labourer 
would be in a far better condition than he is at present, 

Mr. Benham’s Winchester is, perhaps, the more inter- 
esting volume of the two, though, as regards style, we 
much prefer Norwich, The medizval history of Win- 
chester is, however, especially well done, The list of 
churches consecrated in the diocese in the nineteenth 
century is very useful. It shows how great the progress 
of religion has been in the course of little more than 
eighty years. 


Annus Sanctus: Humns of the Church for the Ecclesias- 
tical Year. Translated from the Sacred Offices by 
Various Authors, with Modern Original and other 
Hymns, and an Appendix of Earlier Versions. Selected 
and arranged by Orby Shipley. (Burns & Oates.) 

We gladly welcome this collection of Hymns of the 

Church for the Ecclesiastical Year. It consists of a 

double selection, the first part containing translations 

from the Latin arranged under three heads—the seasons 
of the Church, the Canonical Hours, and Hymns of our 

Lord ; the second part, modern and original hymns, 

some of which are now published for the first time. The 

solemn dignity of the religious poems of the Christian 
fathers can certainly not be surpassed, if equalled, in 
the present age, and that these should be rendered into 

English is most desirable. The principle of selecting 

from many writers has enabled the editor to form a kind 

of golden treasury, including the best and happiest trans- 
lations of celebrated hymns. It will rarely happen to the 
same translator torepresent all his originals with equal 
felicity; but such a volume as that before us may well 
embrace many of the best, since it gathers them from 
many sources, At the same time we cannot agree with 
the editor in giving several versions of Adeste Fideles in 
place of the well-known form in which (pp. 32, 36, 40) 
it generally appears. 1t seems certainly better to decide 
in favour of one version and omit the rest; and although 
the compiler states that he had two objects in view 
while writing, the one being to produce a devotional 
manual, the other a literary collection, these two objects 
are not infrequently found to be mutually destructive, 
But the volume is clearly a labour of love, and will be 
interesting to all who reverence the early Latin hymns 
of the Church. The reader will probably be attracted 
to the original hymns by modern writers which are 
laced at the close of the book. They are selected from 
aber, Procter, and Aubery de Vere, as well asfrom MSS. 
of unpublished poems by Mr, Robert Campbell and 
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Father Aylward. The poems of Faber are too classical 
to need recommendation here ; but some of the compo- 
sitions now first published, although of a very different 
order from the deep pathos of his well-known hymns, 
will be admired for their grace and sweetness, One object 
of the editor is to offer a contribution towards a future 
hymnal for the Church; and in an age like the present, 
when the value of hymns in mission work and in the 
more regular services is strongly felt, this object de- 
serves hearty welcome. We hope that the success of the 
volume will be such as to encourage Mr. Orby Ship!ey to 
carry out his intention and publish a second series. 

In Le Livre for January commences a history of “ Le 
Magazine Anglais: Notes pour servir 4 I'Histoire du 
Journalisme Contemporain.’’ A full account of the 
origin of the Gentleman's is followed by a satisfactory 
history of the Monthly, the New Monthly, the London 
Fraser's, Blackwood’s, &c. The whole constitutes an 
interesting chapter on periodical literature. The illus- 
tration presents the library of Don Quixote. To the 
“‘ Bibliographie Moderne” M. Octave Uzanne contri- 
butes “ Causeries d’un Curieux,” 

Amone the varied features of recent correspondence in 
the columns of our contemporary L’/atermédiaire des 
Chercheurs et Curieux (Paris, Rue Cujas, 13), we may note 
a list of the historical and archzological societies in 
France, many of which publish interesting transactions. 
It would be well if some of these societies gave us the 
opportunity of appreciating the light thrown by them 
upon the history of the United Kingdom. The “‘ His- 
torical Value of Ancient Traditions ’ is discussed by 
“Alphonse R.” in a recent number with a fairly 
balanced judgment, claiming for the subject all the 
more readily the attention it deserves. ‘the inedited 
letters of Lamennais and of the Chancellorde |’ Hopital 
form the basis of inquiries which many of our readers 
will follow with interest, and which we shall hope 
to see productive of valuable information. 

Tue Report of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1884 
contains, besides interesting biographical notices of men 
of mark in the world of Orientalists, such as Sir Edward 
Clive Bayley, Mr. Chenery, and Dozy, the distinguished 
historian of the Mussulman power in Spain, an elaborate 
digest, by the secretary, Mr, W.S. W. Vaux, M.A., of 
works and articles which appeared during 1883-4 on 
subjects connected with Oriental studies. 

Mr. T, Fisner Unwin is about to publish a treatise on 
The Artof War in the Middle Ages, which obtained the 
Lothian Prize at Oxford last year. The author is Mr. 
C. W. C. Oman, B.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, and 
Lecturer in Modern History at Oxford. Mr. Blackwell is 
the Oxford publisher, 

Dr. MARSHALL has in the press a second edition of 
The Genealogist’s Guide, which will be ready in February. 
The work has been carefully revised, and references to the 
principal works on the peerage and baronetage, “ N. & Q.,” 
and to many books omitted from the first edition have 
been added, and current publications brought down 
to date, This new edition will contain nearly seven 
hundred pages of references to printed pedigrees, and 
may therefore be considered as nearly exhaustive as it is 
possible to render a book of the kind. 

Jottings on the Regal Coinage and Token Currency of 
Guildford, in Surrey, by Mr, George C. Williamson, is 
aunounced by Mr. Liliot Stock. 

Tue February number of the Antiquarian Magazine 
will contain, tater alia, a paper by Mr. J. H. Round on 
“A Fourteenth Century Library”; a continuation of Mr, 
C. A. Ward's “ Forecastings of Nostradamus”; and also 
a large amount of valuable and interesting information, 





hitherto unknown, concerning the gilds of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, by Mr, Cornelius Walford. 
Aotices to Corresponvents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

C. 8. K. is anxious it should be known that the Rey, 
Dr. Thompson (after whom he inquires 6% 8, x, 496) 
was master of a school—the Grammar School or other— 
at Kensington. In his question as it stands no place ig 
mentioned. 

Enquirer (“Sir Boyle Roche’s Bird”).—Sir Boyle 
Roche, quoting from The Devil of a Wife, by Jevons, 
said, in the House of Commons, “ it is impossible I could 
have been in two places at once, unless I were a bird,” 
A reference to Dr. Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable would save nine-tenths of the inquiries of this sort 
which present themselves with painful regularity. 

Quipnunc (“ Patron Saints of Various Placea”).—A 
list such as you seek will be found in Dr. Brewer's 
Reader's Handbook, 

F, C.—1. Lady Geraldine’s Courtship is by Mrs. Bar 
rett Browning. 2. Orion, a great hunter, was blinded 
by @nopion. His sight was restored by exposing his 
eyeballs to the sun, His hunger for the sunlight is 
indicated in the line you quote. 

Part (“ Gingerly ’).—The origin of the word is Scan- 
dinavian. Prof. Skeat says cf. Swedish dialect gingla, 
gangla, to go gently, totter. Stormonth, latest edition 
(Blackwood), has Anglo-Saxon gyng, young, tender; 
gyngre, younger, more tender; Provincial Swedish, 
gingla, to go gently. 

H. W. Moors (“ Says Plato why should man be vain”), 
— Your question has been asked before. Nothing is 
known on the subject. 

Francis NEVILE Reep.—Please repeat query, which 
cannot be traced. 

Inquirer (“Bubble and Squeak”).—The name is 
characteristic of the conduct of the ingredients in the 
pan. 

“When ’midst the frying-pan, in accents savage, 

The beef, so surly, quarrels with the cabbage,” 
See 2™ S. x. 371. 

J. H. SHarre.—The Greek palindrome with which 
you favour us has more than once appeared in “N. & Q” 
See 4% 8. xi. 198, 288, 313, 410, 495; xii. 58; 5 S. vil 
372; viii. 77. 

Tuos. Brrp (“ Computation of Church of England”). 

The question was asked last week (p. 49), Answers 
will doubtless appear in due course, 

CorRIGENDUM,.—P, 47, col. 2, 1. 5, for “Church Door: 
Eastone ” read Church Door: Eastone. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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